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1^3  or  the  past  year  or  so,  a  number  of 
newspapers  across  the  USA  have 

have  sought  community  input  to 
better  understand  local  concerns.  They 

launched  programs  loosely  character- 

have  produced  enterprise  projects. 

ized  as  “public  journalism”  .  .  .  public 

written  editorials,  conducted  public 

service  projects  that  have  gone  beyond 

forums,  and  actively  led  community 

reporting  and  editorializing  to  provide 

campaigns  to  unite  readers  in  a  com- 

hands-on  community  leadership. 

mon  search  for  solutions.  The  result: 

To  those  newspapers  we  say, 

Much  progress  in  making  our  commu- 

welcome  aboard. 

nities  better  places  to  live. 

On  Pages  27  through  29,  you’ll  find 

We  believe  ii 

a  partial  list  of  community 

1  leadership  projects  conducted  by 

‘public  journalism’  - 
and  have  done  it  for  years 

Gannett  newspapers  have  been 

Gannett  newspapers  in  1994. 

practicing  public  journalism  for  quite 

Congratulations  to  all  newspapers 

some  time.  The  movement  accelerated 

that  are  expanding  their  community 

in  1991  with  the  launch  of  NEWS 

leadership  roles. 

2000,  Gannett  s  program  of  keeping 

We’re  sure  that  your  communities 

up  with  the  changing  needs  of  readers 

will  discover  what  Gannett  communi- 

by  making  news  content  more  relevant 

ties  have  known  for  some  time: 

to  their  lives. 

Public  journalism  is  good  journalism. 

Under  NEWS  2000  s  First 

And  it’s  at  the  heart  of  Gannett 

Amendment  block,  our  newspapers 

journalism. 
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LOOKING  FOR  ANSWERS  TO  DTP  ISSUES 
Newspapers  are  looking  for  information  on: 
the  training  and  organizational  issues  that  DTP 
present:  how  DTP  can  be  integrated  with  their  new 
on-line  services  and  products;  platform  Inter¬ 
operability:  and,  of  course,  the  working  experience 
newspapers  have  had  with  different  DTP  hardware 
and  software.  E&P  readers  will  be  looking  at  this 
new  special  section  devoted  to  desktop  publishing 
with  great  interest. 

E<^P  CAN  PUT  MORE  POWER 
IN  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  SALES  DRIVE 
Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  helping  newspapers 
understand  changing  technology  and  embrace 
innovations  for  more  than  1 00  years.  With  a  readership 
of  more  than  83,000,  E&P  is  considered  the  “bible”  of 
the  industry.  E&P  reaches  92%  of  all  newspaper 
Production  Executives’,  90%  of  newspaper  Editors^ 
98%  of  Publishers /General  Managers  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  dailies^  And  as  the  industry  prepares  for  the 
next  centuiy,  our  readers  rely  on  E&P  news,  features 
and  advertising  to  help  guide  the  way. 

No  other  publication  can  help  you  reach  more  of  the 
right  people  for  this  market.  No  broad-based  comput¬ 
er  publication  has  the  penetration  of  E&P.  No  electron¬ 
ic  publication  targets  all  the  decision-makers  you  need 
to  reach  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Don’t  miss  this  opportunity.  Call  your  local  Editor 
&  Publisher  representative  or  contact  Advertising 
Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 

INTRODUCTORY  AD  SPECIAL 
To  kick  off  this  new  DTP  section  we’ve  created  a 
special  package:  Place  your  advertising  in  three 
issues  and  the  third  ad  is  1/2  PRICE!  Your  ads  will 
appear  in  the  special  Newspaper  DTP  section  on 
April  8,  the  NEXPO  ’95  Planning  Issue  on  May  27; 
and  your  third  ad  in  the  NEXPO  '95  Convention 
issue  on  June  24  will  be  at  1/2  your  normal  rate! 
The  annual  NEXPO  Technical  Exposition  and 
Conference  is  the  largest  newspaper  equipment 
trade  show  in  the  U.S.  Take  advantage  of  these  high 
interest  issues;  make  your  space  reservations  today! 
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New  York . 

. 212-675-4380 

Chicago . 

. 312-641-0041 

New  Orieans ... 
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. 310-373-3731 

San  Francisco. 

. 415-421-7950 
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Were  not  only  the 
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on  Florida’s  west  coast. 
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16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

21  22  23  24  25  2627 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

94,24  25  26  27  28  29 

28  29  30  31 

MARCH 

R5>28  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Meeting,  Don  CeSar 
Resort,  St.  Petersburg 

28- 30  —  America  East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

3 1  -4/ 1  —  Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Basics  of  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting  Conference,  Ramada  O’Hare,  Chicago 
31-4/2  —  Great  Lakes  Production  Conference/Northwest  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Hotel,  Rochester,  Minn. 

APRIL 

2-4  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Prepress  Conference, 
Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

4-7  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Convention,  Loews 
Anatole,  Dallas 

7-8  —  National  Freedom  of  Information  Coalition  Conference, 
Loews  Anatole,  Dallas 

7-8  —  Nebraska  Press  Association  Convention,  Red  Lion  Hotel, 
Omaha 

20-23  —  Education  Writers  Association  Conference,  Westin  Ta¬ 
bor  Center,  Denver 

23- 26  —  Society  of  Technical  Communication  Convention,  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

24- 26  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  Orleans 

29- 5/3  —  GMA  Users  Group  Conference,  Doubletree  Hotel, 
Philadelphia 

MAY 

4- 6  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Convention, 
Grand  Hotel  &  Resort,  Pigeon  Forge,  Tenn. 

5- 8  —  DRUPA  Printing  and  Publishing  Trade  Show,  Diisseldorf, 
Germany 

1 4- 16  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston 

14-17  —  International  Press  Institute,  World  Congress  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  Hotel  Lotte,  Seoul,  Korea 

26-29  —  National  Cartoonists  Society  Convention,  Boca  Raton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

28-31  —  International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers  (FIEJ), 
World  Newspaper  Congress,  Paris 

31-6/1  —  Association  of  Free  Community  Newspapers  Confer¬ 
ence,  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

31-6/2  —  Catholic  Press  Association  Convention,  Hilton  Hotel 
and  Towers,  Los  Angeles 

31-6/3  —  Association  of  Alternative  Newsweeklies  Convention, 
Loews  Vanderbilt  Plaza,  Nashville 

JUNE 

1- 13  —  American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising 
Conference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Tampa 

2- 3  —  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference, 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill 
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NEWS 

9  Charging  The  Media 
To  Cover 

The  O.J.  Trial? 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Su¬ 
pervisors  proposes  the  idea  to  Judge 
Lance  Ito  as  a  way  to  cut  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  expenses. 

10  Lesher  Unveils 
Ethics  Policy 

The  communications  company  moves 
its  ethical  statement  from  the  news¬ 
room  bulletin  board  to  the  pages  of  its 
four  Northern  California  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

1  1  Found  Business 
For  Newspapers 
A  California  dental  group  cancels  a 
TV  ad  campaign  in  order  to  run  an  ad¬ 
vertising  booklet  in  nine  papers  in  the 
state  —  among  them,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 

1 2  Controversy 
Follows 

Michael  Gartner 

Some  Society  of  Professional  Journal¬ 
ists  members  voice  disapproval  that 
the  newspaperman  and  former  NBC 
News  president  was  selected  as  a 
keynote  speaker  at  the  group’s  upcom¬ 
ing  convention. 

14  A  Warning 

To  Newspaper 
Managements 

Labor  lawyer  Robert  Ballow  of  the 
Nashville  firm,  King  &  Ballow,  says  de¬ 
clining  union  membership  and  ac¬ 
tivism  doesn’t  mean  labor  problems 
have  disappeared. 

1  5  Bob  Woodward 
Agrees  With 
Newt  Gingrich 

The  famed  Washington  Post  editor 
concurs,  at  least,  with  the  House 
speaker’s  observation  that  news  cover¬ 
age  these  days  is  dominated  by  the  15- 
second  sound  bite. 


SECTIONS 

1  6  Campus  Journalism  —  Student 
paper  mum  on  why  it  rejected  anti' 
Holocaust  ad 

1  8  Legal  —  $10  'million  libel  suit 
against  Random  House  dismissed 

22  Newspeople  in  the  News 

30  Interactive  Communications  — 
Sponsors,  content,  critical  in  Nil  suc¬ 
cess;  Providing  multimedia  news  to 
classrooms 

32  Advertising/Promotion  —  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  interactive  media;  The  lat' 
est  on  ad  services  tax;  Campus  ire 
raised  over  sex-oriented  ads 

36  News  Tech  —  Atex  sale  immi¬ 
nent;  Supplier /customer  animosity  up 
with  newsprint  prices 

40  Syndicates/News  Services  — 
‘For  Better’  strip,  tops  in  poll;  New 
award,  outlet  for  syndicated  creator 

47  Classified 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 

6  Editorials 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 
7  Newspaperdom 

1  5  Stock  Tables 
20  Legal  Briefs 

24  Ownership  Changes 

25  Book  Reviews 

The  Media  and  the  Mayor’s  Race:  The 
Failure  of  Urban  Political  Reporting 

43  Writer’s  Workshop 
The  power  of  the  paragraph 

56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 
When  their  colleague  was  arrested,  two 
reporters  for  a  daily  newspaper  in  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  found  themselves  in  a 
situation  for  which  no  amount  of  expe¬ 
rience  or  training  could  have  prepared 
them. 
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GossNewsliner. 

Illkaking  news  into  the  21st  century. 


From  banner  headlines  to  bottom  lines,  the  Goss*  Newsliner"* 
delivers.  Our  revolutionary,  patented,  positive-teed  keyless  inker 
redefines  “keyless"  in  quality,  taster  start-up,  reduced  waste, 
and  reliability. 

Goss  positive-teed  keyless  will  become  an  industry  standard 
with  its  significant  productivity  and  cost  advantages.  It  delivers 
quick  makeready  through  swift  job  setup.  Faster  saleable  copies 
and  less  start-up  waste  than  conventional  keyless.  Elimination 
of  ink  control  and  ink  density  presetting  ^ems.  No  adjustments 
during  the  run.  And  no  wash-up.  All  of  th^  benefits  can  decrease 
operating  expense.  That’s  great  news  for  your  bottom  line. 

The  “secret”  is  our  patented  positive-feed  digital  keyless  inker. 
F*assive  keyless  systems  use  patterned  anilox  rollers  with 
cells  that  need  to  be  “scraped"  for  uniform  ink  volume.  Simply, 


this  cannot  provide  day-to-day  consistency.  Goss  positive-feed 
keyless  changes  ail  that.  Four  planetary  gear  pumps  per  couple 
extrude  ink  precisely  and  maintain  ink  density  that  surpasses 
conventnnal  twD-fbrm  inkers.  The  system  also  has  a  srnaN  reservoir 
with  automatic  level  monitoring  and  a  “shade"  or  trim  control 
for  adjustments.  Non-printing  area  ink  is  removed  by  a 
scraper/auger  assembly  for  recirculation.  And,  no  special  inks 
are  required  with  Goss  positive-feed  keyless. 

Goss  Newsliner.  It  makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  Fax: 
708-8506641. 

^  ROCiCWell  Graphic  Systems 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 
Robert  U.  Brown,  President 

D.  Colin  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Advercising/Research 
Christopher  Phillips,  Co-Publisher,  Circulation/Produccion 
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Pay  for  the  privilege 

THE  MOVIE  CAPITAL  of  the  world,  sometimes  referred  to  as  “la-la  land”  by  its 
denizens,  has  passed  along  some  strange  suggestions,  but  the  proposal  just  made 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  that  media  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  covering  the  O.J.  Simpson  trial  is  about  the  weirdest. 

The  supervisors  decided  to  seek  media  compensation  after  getting  an  opinion 
from  county  counsel  DeWitt  W.  Clinton  who  said  the  “trial  judge  has  the  discre¬ 
tion  to  order  businesses  receiving  and  commercially  profiting  from  the  live  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  O.J. Simpson  trial  to  pay  part  or  all  of  any  trial  costs  caused  or  in¬ 
creased  by  the  broadcasts.”  He  also  said  that  the  court  and  the  county  can  install 
their  own  video  and  audio  equipment  in  the  courtroom  and  charge  a  fee  for  their 
use.  “If  sufficient  editing,  commentary  or  other  augmentation  is  added  to  the 
recordings,”  he  said,  they  may  be  copyrighted  and  sold. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  Sixth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  —  “In 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial”? 

The  supervisors  point  to  the  cost  of  the  trial,  which  they  say  has  already 
reached  $2.4  million.  They  say  broadcasters  are  making  a  profit  out  of  it,  and  they 
admit,  frankly,  they  want  a  piece  of  it  as  well.  It  is  immaterial  that  TV  stations 
are  already  paying  the  county  $24,000-a-month  rent  for  parking  their  trucks  and 
equipment  across  from  the  courthouse.  Ten  months  of  that  will  add  up  to  $2.4 
million  to  the  county. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  the  fact  that  the  proposal  would  make  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  California  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  obviously  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  Judge  Lance  Ito  should  treat  it  as  such. 

Tax  on  reading 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  IN  at  least  two  more  states  are  expecting  their  leg¬ 
islatures  to  impose  a  5%  tax  on  subscriptions  and  sales.  More  than  30  states  al¬ 
ready  have  such  a  tax  which  E&P  has  always  claimed  is  a  tax  on  reading.  There 
is  no  similar  tax  imposed  on  citizens  who  listen  to  radio  or  television,  only  on 
those  who  want  to  read. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  turn  the  clock  back,  but  readers  should  be  informed 
of  the  discriminatory  nature  of  the  tax. 

Declassification 

IT  IS  ALMOST  impossible  to  comprehend  the  task  of  cataloging  more  than 
800,000  satellite  images,  making  up  2.1  million  feet  of  film  in  39,000  cans,  which 
have  just  been  declassified  by  President  Clinton.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  imagine 
what  use  the  press  might  make  of  these  photos  taken  by  the  CIA  since  1960  af¬ 
ter  they  are  cataloged  and  become  available  to  the  public  in  18  months’  time.  It  is 
expected  they  will  be  of  great  value  to  environmentalists.  But  this  move  provokes 
expectations  of  further  declassification  of  documents  that  have  been  gathering 
dust  unnecessarily  in  other  government  offices  for  decades. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

J'school  professor  says 
community  dailies  can  take 
business  from  campus  papers 


KEVIN  SCHWARTZ  SEEMS  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  editors  of  community  dailies 
are  unable  to  attract  many  readers  on 
college  campuses  and  never  will  (E&P, 
Letter  to  the  Editor,  Nov.  12, 1994,  p.  7). 

I  suggest  that  he  and  other  college 
newspaper  advisers  not  underestimate 
what  a  community  daily  can  do  should 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  ...  The  Inter- 
American  Conference  on  problems 
of  war  and  peace  at  the  Chapulte- 
pec  Palace  in  Mexico  City  turned 
down  a  U.S.  resolution  on  freedom 
of  information.  Later  it  adopted  a 
combined  Uruguayan-U.S.  resolu¬ 
tion  which  was  weaker  but  was  the 
first  international  recognition  by 
formal  vote  of  the  principles  of  free¬ 
dom  of  information  among  nations. 
Although  the  resolution  did  not 
have  the  force  of  a  treaty  obliga¬ 
tion,  it  said  the  conference  recom¬ 
mends  “That  the  American  re¬ 
publics,  having  accepted  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  free  access  to  all  forms  of 
information,  will  do  everything  pos¬ 
sible  to  assure  that  when  a  judicial 
order  in  the  world  is  guaranteed, 
there  be  established  the  principle  of 
free  emission  and  reception  of  news 
and  information,  oral  and  written, 
published  in  books  or  broadcast  by 
radio  or  disseminated  by  any  other 
means,  under  proper  responsibility 
and  without  need  of  previous  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  same  to  apply  equally 
to  private  correspondence,  letters, 
telegrams  or  communications  in 
any  other  form  in  time  of  peace.” 
Proponents  were  hopeful  that  a 
more  binding  form  of  declaration 
might  be  obtained  at  the  United 
Nations  conference  scheduled  for 
San  Francisco  next  month. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
March  JO,  1945 


it  choose  to.  Schwartz  claims  that 
community  dailies  are  unable  to  com¬ 
pete  for  a  pool  of  advertising  revenue 
directed  at  college  students.  My  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  nearly  all  of  the 
102  student  dailies  nationally  are  at¬ 
tracting  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  annual  advertising  revenues, 
with  some  campus  papers  generating 
millions  in  advertising  sales. 

Schwartz  contends  that  student 
newspapers  are  reaching  85%  to  92% 
of  its  potential  audience  (he  gives  no 
source  for  these  percentages)  and  that 
commercial  dailies  “never  have,  and 
never  will,  capture  that  many  readers 
and,  thus,  never  will  capture  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  retailers  spend  with  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  to  target  those  read¬ 
ers.” 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a 
community  daily  can’t  capture  (or  re¬ 
capture)  a  portion  of  these  advertising 
dollars.  If  they  can  create  free  distribu¬ 
tion  publications  to  target  other  adver¬ 
tising  segments  (real  estate,  grocery, 
sports,  etc.),  they  certainly  can  publish 
their  own  campus  newspaper. 

Schwartz  and  the  article  in  question 
(E&P,  Sept.  10,  1994,  p.  26)  somewhat 
anecdotally  cite  competition  between 
a  student-based  daily  and  Campus 
Weekly,  a  newspaper  produced  by  the 
Gannett  Co.  newspaper  in  West 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Schwartz  argues  that  Gannett’s  cam¬ 
pus  newspaper  has  lost  circulation  and 
advertising  and  “has  had  no  long-term 
effects”  on  the  student-produced  Pur¬ 
due  Exponent,  which  reportedly  has 
gross  revenues  in  excess  of  $1  million. 

Still,  as  Schwartz  himself  reports. 
Campus  Weekly  continues  to  publish  a 
16-page  paper  with  15,000  circulation. 
No  doubt,  Gannett  has  a  financial  in¬ 
centive  to  continue  into  its  third  year 
of  campus  competition. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  com¬ 
munity  dailies  can  create  a  publication 
that  effectively  reaches  college  readers 
and  consumers.  Rather,  the  question  is 


whether  advertising  managers  at  com¬ 
munity  dailies  are  aware  that  the  cross¬ 
town  student  newspaper  may  be  a  com¬ 
petitor. 

My  research  indicates  that  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  or  publication  advisers  at 
40  of  the  102  student  dailies  nationally 
believe  that  their  annual  advertising 
income  is  one-fifth  or  more  of  that 
held  by  their  respective  community 
daily.  Additionally  (and  contrary  to 
Schwartz’s  perception),  the  manager  or 
adviser  at  48  of  these  102  dailies  said 
they  considered  the  community  daily 
to  be  a  competitor.  Most  advertising 
managers  at  community  dailies,  when 
asked,  said  they  did  not  consider  the 
cross-town  student  newspaper  to  be  a 
competitor. 

John  V.  Bodle 

Bodle  is  an  assistant  professor  of  the 
journalism  department  faculty  at  Mid' 
die  Tennessee  State  University. 

Disagrees  with 
NAHJ  director 

ZITA  AROCHA,  EXECUTIVE  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Association  of  His¬ 
panic  Journalists  (NAHJ)  writes  (E&P, 
Shop  Talk  at  Thirty,  Dec.  3),  “In  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds,  a  journalist  is 
a  journalist,  and  objectivity  an  attain¬ 
able  goal.” 

Then  Arocha,  “because  we  do  not 
live  in  a  utopia,”  urges  reporters  to  po¬ 
litical  activism  until  the  “unfair  law” 
enacted  by  Proposition  187  is  dealt  with 
to  Arocha’s  and  the  NAHJ’s  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Arocha  obviously  considers  it  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  mix  political  activity  and 
news  writing. 

How  many  readers  make  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  news  story  and  an  edito¬ 
rial  column?  The  answer,  Zita  Arocha, 
is  that  so  many  readers  do,  that  the 
truthfulness  and  accuracy  of  newspaper 
news  stories  is  suspect.  You  screw  up  a 
news  story  by  making  it  apparent  that 
the  writer  thinks  Proposition  187  was 
an  attack  on  the  reporter,  and  you  have 
created  a  suspicious  reader,  and,  if  your 
editor  lets  you  get  away  with  it,  you 
have  created  big  trouble  for  your  news¬ 
paper! 

Either  you  are  a  reporter,  or  a  politi¬ 
cal  activist,  you  cannot  be  both  at  the 
same  time. 

W.  J.  Valentine 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
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Charging  The 
Media  To  Cover 
The  OJ.  Trial? 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  proposes  the  idea  to 
Judge  Lance  I  to  as  a  way  to  cut  the  government’s  expenses 


The  county  of  Los  Angeles  is  charging  TV  stations  $24,000-a-month  rent  for  park¬ 
ing  their  trucks  and  satellite  dishes  at  “Camp  O.J,”  across  the  street  from  the 
courthouse,  according  to  Sylvia  Teague,  president  of  the  Radio  and  Television 
News  Association  of  Southern  California.  Now  the  county  board  of  supervisors  has 
petitioned  trial  Judge  Lance  Ito  to  permit  it  to  have  the  media  pay  a  portion  of  the 
expenses  for  conducting  the  trial. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

STUNNED  BY  THE  mounting  cost  of 
the  O.J.  Simpson  murder  trial,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
came  up  with  an  idea  to  cut  expenses: 
charging  the  media  for  their  coverage 
of  it. 

The  board  asked  trial  judge  Lance 
Ito  to  hit  up  the  media  for  part  of  the 
bill,  which  it  said  already  had  reached 
$2.5  million,  with  the  meter  still  run¬ 
ning. 

Steven  Herbert,  press  spokesman  for 
Supervisor  Michael  Antonovich,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  proposal,  said  the  request 
to  Ito  is  directed  at  the  broadcast  me¬ 
dia. 

But  attorney  Kelli  Sager,  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  board  to  oppose  the 
action,  said  in  an  interview  that  pay- 
for-coverage  is  a  threat  to  the  print 
press  as  well.  Sager,  who  represents  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  Gannett  Co.,  as 
well  as  the  three  major  networks  and 
CNN  in  the  matter,  said  she  believes 
that  the  board  is  running  afoul  of  the 
First  Amendment,  and  that  under  Cal¬ 
ifornia  law  a  judge  cannot  charge  the 
media  for  covering  a  trial. 

“It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  coun¬ 
ty  is  taking  the  position  that  the  media 
is  making  a  profit  on  the  trial  and,  ‘So, 
why  shouldn’t  we  get  a  piece  of  it?”’ 
Sager  commented.  “If  the  county  set 
up  a  T-shirt  stand  outside  the  court¬ 
house,  people  would  say  that’s  absurd. 
But  both  cases  would  create  a  conflict 
of  interest.” 


The  supervisors  approved  a  motion 
to  seek  media  compensation  after  get¬ 
ting  an  opinion  from  county  counsel 
DeWitt  W.  Clinton,  who  said  the  “tri¬ 
al  judge  has  the  discretion  to  order 
businesses  receiving  and  commercially 
profiting  from  the  live  broadcast  of  the 
O.J.  Simpson  trial  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
any  trial  costs  caused  or  increased  by 
the  broadcasts.” 

Clinton  also  opined  that  the  courts 
and  the  county  can  install  their  own 
video  and  audio  equipment  in  the 


courtroom  and  charge  a  fee  for  their 
use. 

Moreover,  the  attorney  said,  “If  suf¬ 
ficient  editing,  commentary  or  other 
augmentation  is  added  to  the  record¬ 
ings,”  they  may  be  copyrighted  and 
sold. 

Antonovich,  who  referred  to  the  tri¬ 
al  media  as  a  “bunch  of  jackals”  in  an 
on-air  interview  with  KCBS-TV  in  Los 
Angeles,  said  the  Simpson  case  has 
cost  Los  Angeles  County  $2,472,990 
from  its  beginning  in  mid-June  to  Jan. 
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31,  including  $197,814  to  sequester  the 
jury.  The  amount,  he  noted,  does  not 
cover  expenses  incurred  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  case. 

“I  have  received  many  calls  from  the 
public,  asking  what  the  county  can  do 
to  defray  the  trial  costs,”  Antonovich 
said  in  a  statement.  “Charging  for  the 
feed  has  drawn  tremendous  support 
from  the  public.” 

The  supervisor  dismissed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  First  Amendment  violation 
if  the  media  were  made  to  pay  for  cov¬ 


erage.  He  said  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  there  is  no  constitutional  right  to 
have  live  witness  testimony  recorded 
and  broadcast.  First  Amendment 
rights,  he  continued,  are  satisfied  by 
the  admission  of  the  public  and  print 
press  at  a  trial. 

“The  media  and  public  would  still 
have  the  right  to  attend  the  trial,  and 
report  what  they  have  observed,”  he  in¬ 
sisted. 

Sylvia  Teague,  president  of  the  Ra¬ 
dio  and  Television  News  Association  of 
Southern  California  (RTNA),  con¬ 
tended  the  supervisors  do  not  have  a 
clear  idea  of  the  expenses  TV  has  in¬ 
curred  in  reporting  the  trial. 

“There  is  no  free  ride,”  she  told 
E&P. 

Teague  said  RTNA  members  expect 
to  spend  at  least  $1.25  million  before 
the  trial  ends.  The  county  is  charging 
TV  stations  $24,000-a-month  rent  for 
parking  their  trucks  and  satellite  dish¬ 
es  at  “Camp  O.J,”  across  the  street 
from  the  courthouse,  she  pointed  out. 

In  addition,  Teague  said,  the  broad¬ 
casters  are  paying  $54  an  hour  for  sher¬ 
iff’s  deputies  and  private  security 
guards  for  their  equipment  at  the  park¬ 
ing  area  and  in  the  12th-floor  news¬ 
room.  “And,  of  course,  there  was  the 
very  expensive  job  of  installing  a  com¬ 
plex,  permanent  wiring  system  in  the 
courtroom,”  she  added. 

“What  this  amounts  to  is  a  tax  on  us 
to  cover  a  public  trial,”  she  stated. 
“Everyone  in  the  media,  both  print 
and  broadcast,  should  oppose  it.” 


Newspapers  and  magazines  have  a 
direct  interest,  Teague  observed,  since 
most  of  their  reporters  cover  the  trial 
from  TV  monitors  in  the  courthouse 
pressroom. 

In  her  statement  to  the  board,  Sager 
said  its  proposal  sets  up  a  “serious  con¬ 
flict  of  interest.”  It  would,  she  argued, 
create  a  situation  whereby  the  county, 
which  employs  the  prosecutors,  could 
conceivably  be  perceived  as  “prolong¬ 
ing  a  trial  because  the  longer  it  takes, 
the  more  money  the  county  would 
make.” 


Supervisor  Yvonne  Brathwaite 
Burke  told  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
“Understand,  we  are  not  trying  to  hurt 
television  stations.  We  are  not  trying 
to  take  away  their  profits,  we  just  want 
a  part  of  it.” 

Judge  Ito  did  not  immediately  re¬ 
spond  to  the  supervisor’s  request. 

“1  would  think  he  has  enough  on  his 
mind  already  without  having  to  deal 
with  this,”  Sager  remarked. 


ASNE  board 
nominees  named 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  (ASNE)  will  elect  five 
new  board  members  at  the  group’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Dallas  next  month. 

The  10  candidates  are  as  follows; 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  associate 
editor  Mervin  Aubespin;  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  deputy  editor  Gene  Foreman; 
Poynter  Institute  president  Robert  J. 
Haiman;  Springfield  (Ohio)  News-Sun 
editor  Karla  Garrett  Harshaw;  Grand 
Forks  (N.D.)  Herald  editor  Michael  J. 
Jacobs;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquir¬ 
er  executive  editor  A1  Johnson;  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette  editor  Craig 
Klugman;  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  editor  Ron  Martin;  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise  editor/publisher  Marcia  A. 
McQuern;  and  Columbia,  S.C.,  State 
executive  editor  Gil  Thelen. 

Haiman,  Johnson,  Martin  and  Mc¬ 
Quern  are  incumbents. 


Lesher  unveils 
ethics  policy 
for  its  papers 

by  M.L.  Stein 

LESHER  COMMUNICATIONS  Inc. 
recently  moved  its  ethics  policy  from 
the  newsroom  bulletin  board  to  the 
pages  of  its  four  dailies  in  Northern 
California. 

The  three-quarter-page  guide  cov¬ 
ered  accuracy,  anonymous  sources, 
conflicts  of  interest,  crediting  sources, 
gifts  to  staff  members,  employee  gam¬ 
bling,  plagiarism,  speaking  fees,  priva¬ 
cy,  free  travel  and  other  ethical  con¬ 
cerns. 

In  an  introduction,  Clayton 
Haswell,  executive  editor  of  the  news¬ 
paper  group,  stated  in  part:  “It  is  com¬ 
mon  these  days  to  hear  people  com¬ 
plain  about  the  news  media.  We’re  too 
liberal,  too  conservative.  We’re  biased, 
sensational,  out  to  make  a  quick  buck 
off  someone’s  misfortune.  . .  . 

“I  think  we  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  need  to  hear  that,  because, 
whether  or  not  these  complaints  are 
true,  it  is  what  you  think  entirely  too 
often. 

“But  it  is  not  how  we  see  ourselves. 
We  hold  certain  values  that  can  make 
a  difference  in  your  lives  ....  We  do 
not  think  of  ourselves  as  some  vast, 
faceless  entity  called  the  media,  but 
rather  as  newspaper  journalists  who 
care  about  the  communities  in  which 
we  live  and  labor.” 

The  ethics  rules  at  the  papers  re¬ 
quire  that  news  sources  must  be  dis¬ 
closed  unless  there  is  a  “clear  and  pre¬ 
vailing  reason  not  to  do  so.” 

To  keep  a  source  secret,  the  infor¬ 
mation  must  be  both  vital  to  the  story 
and  unobtainable  elsewhere,  and  even 
if  these  conditions  are  met,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  permission  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  as  well,  the  report  said. 

Under  conflict-of-interest  regula¬ 
tions,  a  reporter  cannot  cover  a  story 
or  beat  in  which  he/she  or  a  member  of 
his/her  immediate  family  or  a  close 
friend  has  a  financial,  political  or  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  Similarly,  an  editor  with 
a  personal  “stake”  cannot  edit  the  sto¬ 
ry- 

Gifts  from  outside  sources  must  be 
returned  immediately,  except  for  per- 

(See  Ethics  on  page  44) 
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“It  is  disturbing  to  me  that  the  county  is  taking  the 
position  that  the  media  is  making  a  profit  on  the 
trial  and, /So,  why  shouldn't  we  get  a  piece  of  it?’  ” 
Sager  commented. 
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Found 
Business  For 
Newspapers 

California  dental  group  cancels  television  ad  campaign  to 
run  an  advertising  booklet  in  nine  in-state  newspapers 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

DEALER  NETWORK  Advertising 
Systems  Inc.  (DNAS)  in  California 
scored  a  victory  recently  when  it  coor¬ 
dinated  an  ad  campaign  in  nine  news¬ 
papers  from  the  California  Dental  As¬ 
sociation  (CDA). 

DNAS  was  started  three  years  ago  as 
an  affiliate  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (NAA),  and  provides 
a  one  order/one  bill  co-op  advertising 
system  for  all  of  NAA’s  member  news¬ 
papers. 

Mike  Busse,  manager  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  development  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  immediate  past  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NAA’s  Co-op  Federation, 
said  that  CDA  cancelled  an  upcoming 
television  campaign  in  order  to  run  in 
the  newspapers. 

On  Feb.  28,  CDA  ran  1.8  million 
copies  of  a  full-color,  eight-page, 
trimmed  magazine  on  50-pound  stock 
in  nine  newspapers  throughout  Cali¬ 
fornia.  CDA  paid  the  insert  rate  of 
each  participating  newspaper,  for  a  to¬ 
tal  cost  of  $200,000. 

Newspapers  carrying  the  ads  were 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Stockton 
Record,  Redding  Record  Searchlight, 
Bakersfield  Californian,  Fresno  Bee, 
Sacramento  Bee,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle /Examiner,  San  Diego  Union-Tri¬ 
bune  and  Orange  County  Register. 

CDA  produced  the  magazine’s  edi¬ 
torial  copy,  which  Times  personnel 
helped  to  edit.  Treasure  Chest’s  plant 
in  Ontario  printed  the  piece,  and  over¬ 
ran  30,000  copies  for  use  by  CDA. 

Busse  said  he  began  working  on  the 
deal  in  November  1994,  when  he  ap- 
proched  CDA,  which  was  running  a 
radio  campaign  at  the  time.  While  the 


On  Feb.  28,  CDA  ran  1.8  million 
copies  of  a  full-color,  eight-page, 
trimmed  magazine  on  50-pound  stock  in 
nine  newspapers  throughout  California. 


association  initially  expressed  some  re¬ 
luctance  about  the  newspaper  propos¬ 
al,  Busse  said  it  was  won  over  because 
of  newspapers’  ability  to  target  attrac¬ 
tive  demographic  groups. 

“Television,  as  we  know,  does  not 
deliver  to  higher  income  groups,”  Busse 
said. 

One  of  CDA’s  objectives  was  to  de¬ 
velop  a  piece  that  could  promote  its 
members  to  local  communities,  Busse 
said.  The  other  was  to  create  a  support 
piece  that  association  members  could 
keep  in  their  waiting  rooms  and  of¬ 
fices. 

Given  the  CDA’s  needs,  Busse  en¬ 
couraged  the  association  to  use  the 
magazine-insert  format. 

“What  they  needed  was  a  magazine 


of  their  own  that  they  could  not  only 
use  [in  waiting  rooms]  but  could  also 
reach  consumers  in  a  unique,  dynamic 
fashion,”  Busse  said. 

Geographically,  CDA  had  three  re¬ 
quirements,  according  to  Busse.  The 
association  wanted  to  run  in  areas  with 
a  high  presence  of  state  and  federal 
employee  unions  with  dental  plans, 
markets  with  high- income  consumers, 
and  markets  that  included  influential 
members  of  the  association. 

The  association  was  so  happy  with 
its  membership’s  reaction  to  the  piece 
that  the  exact  same  campaign  will  run 
again  on  May  16.  A  third  CDA  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned  for  this  fall  in  17 
small-circulation  California  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation  of  2.5 
million. 

Plans  are  also  being  discussed  for 
next  year,  and  Busse  said  “it  looks  like 
there  will  be  expanded  campaigns”  in 
1996. 

Most  importantly,  Busse  hopes  that 
other  newspapers  can  learn  from  the 
CDA  campaign. 

“If  I  can  do  it,  anybody  can,”  Busse 
said.  “Newspapers  should  be  thinking 
in  nontraditional  ways.  Who  would 
ever  think  of  approaching  a  dental  as¬ 
sociation?  There’s  a  lot  we  can  do  if  we 
put  the  tools  together.” 

D.C.  office 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of 
Hispanic  Publications  (NAHP)  will 
open  a  national  headquarters  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

The  national  NAHP  office  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW, 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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Controversy 

Follows 

Michael  Gartner 

Some  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  members  voice 
disapproval  that  the  newspaperman  and  former  NBC  News  head 
was  selected  as  a  keynote  speaker  at  the  group’s  convention 


by  Tony  Case 

MICHAEL  GARTNER  weather¬ 
ed  a  couple  of  ethical  storms  while  he 
was  president  of  NBC  News  —  and 
even  though  he’s  returned  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  calm  of  the  Iowa  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  he’s  the  subject  of  another  con¬ 
troversy. 

A  handful  of  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  (SPj)  members  voiced  dis¬ 
approval,  via  an  electronic  bulletin 


board,  that  Gartner  was  picked  to  be  a 
keynote  speaker  at  the  group’s  national 
convention  in  St.  Paul  next  October. 

Especially  vociferous  was  Jonathan 
Salant,  president  of  SPJ’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  contingent,  who  initiated  the 
discourse  over  SPJ  Online. 

Salant,  a  Congressional  Quarterly 
reporter,  also  used  his  column  in  the 
chapter  newsletter  to  denounce  putting 
Gartner  on  the  program. 

“Making  someone  the  keynote 
speaker  is  an  honor.  And  Gartner,  for 
all  his  journalism  accomplishments, 
forfeited  the  right  to  that  honor  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ethical  lapses  at  NBC,” 
Salant  wrote. 

He  contended  that  if  newspeople  are 
to  “win  back  the  public’s  trust,  we  must 
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hold  ourselves  accountable  and  ferret 
out  ethical  violations  within  our  pro¬ 
fession.” 

Another  member,  who  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  himself,  likened  enlisting  Gartner 
to  honoring  Nation  of  Islam  leader 
Louis  Farrakhan  at  a  United  Jewish 
Appeal  meeting. 

“Why  is  Michael  Gartner,  who  has 
done  more  to  destroy  journalism  cred¬ 
ibility  than  anyone  else  in  the  last  few 
years,  featured  at  an  SPJ  convention?” 


he  asked.  “He  should  be  condemned, 
not  invited.” 

Still,  other  SPJ  cybersurfers  won¬ 
dered  what  all  the  fuss  was  about. 

“I,  frankly,  want  journalists  of  all 
types  to  attend”  SPJ  functions,  wrote 
national  secretary-treasurer  Steve 
Geimann.  “From  some,  I  want  to  learn 
more;  from  others,  I  want  to  debate, 
argue  and  criticize  their  actions  and 
their  principles.  I  can’t  do  that  when 
they’re  not  present.” 

And  BellSouth’s  Bill  McCloskey  re¬ 
sponded  to  Salant:  “You  see/read  more 
journalism  than  that.  What  has 
Michael  Gartner  done  to  raise  him  to 
such  a  high-level  target  of  your  ran¬ 
cor?” 

Gartner,  editor  and  co-owner  of  the 


Daily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa,  and  a 
USA  Today  columnist,  came  to  promi¬ 
nence  as  a  top  executive  and  editor  at 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  Louisville 
Times  and  Courier-Journal. 

A  former  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  ca¬ 
reer  newspaperman  shifted  gears  in 
1988,  when  he  went  to  NBC. 

He  resigned  from  the  network  two 
years  ago  after  two  notable  no-nos  oc¬ 
curred  on  his  watch  —  indiscretions 
that  provoked  wide  censure,  not  only 
of  Gartner’s  news  organization  but  of 
journalism  in  general. 

In  1991,  NBC  identified  Patricia 
Bowman  as  the  woman  who  had  ac¬ 
cused  William  Kennedy  Smith, 
nephew  of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  of 
rape. 

News  professionals,  journalism  ethi- 
cists,  media  critics  and  feminist  groups 
excoriated  the  peacock  network.  But 
NBC  maintained  it  was  only  following 
the  lead  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Star  supermarket  tabloid,  which 
had  also  named  Bowman  before  she 
herself  came  forward. 

Then,  in  1993,  another  public  rela¬ 
tions  disaster  struck  when  it  was  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  magazine  program 
“Dateline  NBC”  had  falsified  a  story 
on  the  safety  of  General  Motors  trucks. 
A  vehicle  was  rigged  to  blow  up  on  im¬ 
pact  —  making  for  dramatic  video  but 
remarkably  unscrupulous  reporting. 

Once  again,  wrath  poured  down  on 
NBC,  which,  in  the  wake  of  the  scan¬ 
dal,  hired  a  news  ombudsman  to  help 
boost  its  image. 

In  an  interview,  Salant  contended 
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“Why  is  Michael  Gartner,  who  has  done  more  to 
destroy  journalism  credibility  than  anyone  else  in 
the  last  few  years,  featured  at  an  SPJ  convention?” 
he  asked.  “He  should  be  condemned,  not  invited.” 


“I’m  proud  of  everything  I’ve  ever  done 
in  journalism.” 

—  Michael  Qartner,  editor  and  co~oum- 
er  of  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Ames,  Iowa 


that  the  ethical  guidelines  SPJ  holds  its 
members  to  should  apply  to  conven¬ 
tion  speakers  as  well. 

“Sometimes,”  he  said,  “I  think  peo¬ 
ple  are  willing  to  overlook  [the  rules] 
for  celebrities,  instead  of  saying.  Wait  a 
minute  —  I  don’t  care  if  they’re  a 
celebrity;  they  violated  our  code  of 
ethics.” 

In  a  1988  speech,  Gartner,  who  has 
a  law  degree,  expressed  disdain  for 
written  journalism  principles,  ethical 
studies,  and  courses  and  seminars  on 
ethics.  When  such  guidelines  are  put 
on  paper,  he  argued,  they  “tend  to  be 
cast  in  stone.” 

His  view  follows  that  of  most  media 
attorneys,  who  say  statements  of  ethics 
provide  ammunition  for  libel  lawsuits. 

When  reached  at  his  paper  in  Ames, 
Gartner  —  who  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  SPJ  flap  and,  after  he  was  told 
about  it,  said  he  wasn’t  paying  it  any 
attention  —  defended  himself  and 
NBC.  He  maintained  the  network  did 
the  right  thing  journalistically  when  it 
refused  to  suppress  information  about 
the  Bowman  case  and  faced  up  to  its 
responsibility  for  the  exploding  truck 
fiasco. 

“With  ‘Dateline,’  after  1  found  out 
we  made  a  mistake,  1  stood  up  and 
apologized  —  and  that’s  rarely  done  in 
TV,  and  not  often  in  print,”  Gartner 
said,  noting  that  he  himself  didn’t  go 
out  and  sabotage  the  pickup.  “I’m 
proud  of  everything  I’ve  ever  done  in 
journalism,”  he  said. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  metro  editor  Kel¬ 


ly  Hawes,  who  takes  over  as  SPJ  na¬ 
tional  president  at  the  upcoming  con¬ 
vention  and  was  responsible  for  lining 
up  speakers  there,  doesn’t  agree  with 
Salant  that  being  asked  to  give  a 
keynote  address  is  an  honor,  or  that 
Gartner  shouldn’t  have  been  asked. 

“It’s  not  like  presenting  Mr.  Gartner 
with  an  SPJ  Fellow  award  or  any  other 
awards  this  society  presents,”  he  said.  “1 
was  inviting  speakers,  based  on  the 
fact  that  they  had  interesting  thoughts 
to  share  with  our  convention,  and  I 
don’t  believe  there’s  any  real  reason  to 
eliminate  Mr.  Gartner,  based  on  what 
Jonathan’s  pointed  out  about  his  past.” 
(Incidentally,  Gartner  was  named  an 
SPJ  Fellow  last  year.) 

Hawes  related  that,  as  a  young  jour¬ 
nalist,  he  heard  Gartner  give  a  speech 
and  found  him  compelling,  which  was 
the  reason  why  he  considered  the  Iowa 
newsman  a  natural  choice  to  address 
the  13,500-member  society. 

“1  think  to  be  a  keynote  speaker,  you 
have  to  be  a  good  speaker,”  he  said, 
“and  1  don’t  think  there’s  any  question 
Mr.  Gartner  is  a  good  speaker.” 

New  York  Times  managing  editor 
Gene  Roberts  and  Carole  Simpson  of 
ABC  News  also  are  scheduled  to  give 
keynote  addresses  at  the  Minnesota 
conclave. 

Current  SPJ  national  president 
Reginald  Stuart  backed  the  decision  to 
have  Gartner  appear.  “If  you  always 
avoid  inviting  people  around  whom 
there  is  some  controversy,  then  you’ll 
never  understand  what  they’re  about  or 
learn  anything  by  having  heard  them 
out,”  said  the  assistant  news  editor  of 
Knight -Ridder’s  D.C.  bureau. 

Stuart  added:  “Of  all  the  people  in 
the  news  business  today,  Michael  Gart¬ 
ner  is  not  exactly  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  figures.” 

Parents  appreciate 
Chelsea^s  privacy 

IN  AN  INTERVIEW  with  Parade  mag¬ 
azine,  President  and  Mrs.  Bill  Clinton 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  press  for 
respecting  their  daughter  Chelsea’s  pri¬ 
vacy.  “We  have  these  momentary  or  pe¬ 
riodic  conflicts  with  the  press,”  the  pres¬ 
ident  said,  “but  1  appreciate  that  the 
press  by  and  large  has  respected  her 
space.  They  have  let  us  let  her  be  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen,  a  young  woman  growing 
into  adulthood  and  learning  as  a  person 
as  well  as  a  student  in  school.” 


Nevada  bill  would 
release  names 
of  juveniles 

A  BILL  THAT  would  allow  authorities 
to  release  the  names  of  juveniles 
charged  with  a  felony  is  making  its  way 
through  the  Nevada  legislature. 

The  measure,  which  is  backed  by  the 
Nevada  Press  Association  (NPA),  is 
supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  Judiciary  Committee,  according  to 
NPA  executive  director  Ande  Engle- 
man. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Engleman  said  that  newspapers  are 
as  concerned  as  others  that  disclosure 
of  names  might  blight  some  lives. 

“However,”  she  added,  “the  very  se¬ 
crecy  used  to  protect  young  people  is 
being  used  by  hardened  criminals  to 
lure  teens  and  under  into  crime  by 
promising  anonymity,  easy  time,  no 
record  and  cash  waiting  for  them  when 
they  get  out.” 

Engleman  reported  that  some  com¬ 
mittee  members  expressed  concern  that 
giving  out  the  names  might  impinge  on 
the  integrity  of  the  Juvenile  Court  sys¬ 
tem. 

She  predicted  that  the  full  legislature 
will  approve  the  release  of  some  names 
of  juvenile  felons  this  year,  but  an  age 
limit  might  be  imposed. 

NPA,  she  said,  believes  that  “deed, 
not  age,  should  be  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor.” 

Engleman  said  some  state  newspapers 
are  currently  publishing  the  names  of 
certain  juvenile  criminals  when  they  are 
able  to  obtain  them. 

AP  photographer 
hurt  in  Chechnya 

AN  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  photogra¬ 
pher  was  wounded  when  his  car  came 
under  fire,  apparently  from  Russian 
troops,  as  it  left  Grozny,  capital  of  the 
breakaway  Chechen  republic. 

Alexander  Zemlianichenko  suffered  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  leg  as  he  and  an  AP 
television  crew  left  Grozny  after  dark 
Feb.  20  on  their  way  to  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Ingushetia. 

The  car  was  hit  by  a  bullet  and  Zem¬ 
lianichenko  was  wounded  either  by  a 
bullet  fragment  or  by  a  shard  of  metal 
from  the  car. 

Russian  medics  treated  him  and  the 
wound  was  not  serious.  —  AP 
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A  Warning 
To  Newspaper 
Managements 

Labor  lawyer  Robert  Ballow  says  declining  union  membership 
and  activism  do  not  mean  labor  problems  have  disappeared 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

WITH  UNION  MEMBERSHIP  — 
and  activism  —  continuing  to  run 
downhill,  publishers  might  be  tempted 
to  ignore  labor  issues  in  favor  of  more 
pressing  topics  such  as  soaring 
newsprint  costs  and  slumping  reader¬ 
ship. 

But  that  would  be  a  mistake,  warned 
Robert  Ballow,  partner  of  the 
Nashville-based  King  &  Ballow  law 
firm,  whose  aggressive  pro-manage¬ 
ment  representation  has  made  it 
anathema  to  newspaper  unions. 

“Employers  who  realize  the  impor¬ 


tance  of  addressing  labor  issues  will 
discover  that  by  addressing  labor  con¬ 
cerns  as  a  priority,  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  will  become  manageable  or  may 
be  eliminated,”  Ballow  said.  “Every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  newspaper  industry  is 
somehow  affected  by  labor  issues  — 
from  the  content  of  the  material  pub¬ 
lished,  to  the  production  of  the  paper 
itself,  to  the  distribution  of  the  product 
to  the  consumer.” 

At  the  recent  conference  on  inter¬ 
national  newspaper  operations  — 
sponsored  by  the  International  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Newspaper  Publishers’  Re¬ 
search  Association  (IFRA)  and  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
(NAA)  —  Ballow  suggested  that  the 
decline  in  union  power  has  been  offset 


by  a  rise  in  other  contentious  labor  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  age  and  sex  bias  claims. 

Newspaper  unions  are  indeed  de¬ 
clining  in  membership,  Ballow  said. 

In  the  newsroom,  for  instance. 
Newspaper  Guild  membership  has 
dropped  to  approximately  27,000  — 
about  the  level  it  had  in  the  mid-1950s. 

Production  unions  are  falling  off 
even  more  rapidly:  For  instance,  the 
Graphic  Communications  Internation¬ 
al  Union  —  created  from  the  merger 
of  the  two  biggest  press  operators 
unions  in  1982  —  has  fallen  from  a 
combined  171,000  in  1979  to  124,000  in 
1989  and  95,000  in  1993,  Ballow  said. 


But  there  are  more  troubling  statis¬ 
tical  increases,  thanks  to  downsizing, 
technology  and  the  increasing  diversi¬ 
ty  of  the  workplace,  Ballow  noted. 

The  federal  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  now  gets  from 
about  10,000  to  11,000  age-discrimina¬ 
tion  cases  annually  from  all  industries. 

And  sexual  harassment  claims  have 
more  than  doubled  in  less  than  five 
years,  increasing  from  6,883  in  1991  to 
14,420  last  year. 

A  more  newspaper-specific  trend  — 
the  replacement  of  child  carriers  by 
adults  —  also  promises  to  create  more 
disputes,  Ballow  said. 

“The  shift  in  hiring  adults  for  carri¬ 
er  positions  has  made  the  independent 
contractor  issue  a  bit  more  unclear,” 


Ballow  said.  “The  [Internal  Revenue 
Service]  has  been  particularly  active  in 
seeking  to  obstruct  the  use  of  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors,”  Ballow  said.  “When 
using  youth  carriers,  employers  could 
rely  on  the  income-tax-code  safe  har¬ 
bor  that  excluded  carriers  under  the 
age  of  18.” 

Most  of  the  problems  that  arise  from 
these  sweeping  trends  can  be  amelio¬ 
rated  with  training  and  quick  commu¬ 
nication,  Ballow  maintained. 

“Where  there  are  no  labor  unions, 
the  transitions  [caused  by  new  tech¬ 
nology]  have  been  remarkably  good,” 
Ballow  said.  “Generally,  most  people, 
even  older  people,  want  to  learn  what’s 
going  on  and  do  a  better  job.” 

But  when  layoffs,  rather  than  re¬ 
training,  is  the  solution  sought,  Ballow 
said,  the  key  is  to  deliver  the  bad  news 
fast. 

“My  experience  is  that  most  of  the 
morale  problems  come  with  the  anxi¬ 
ety  of  not  knowing  what  is  happening,” 
he  said.  “Being  upfront,  telling  people 
exactly  what  is  happening  and  why  .... 
you  eliminate  a  lot  of  those  problems 
to  a  great  extent.” 

Providence  Journal 
creates  fellowship 

THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  Co. 
and  Brown  University  have  established 
the  Brian  Dickinson  Fellowship  in  hon¬ 
or  of  the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
columnist  and  Brown  alumnus. 

The  fellowship  enables  a  North 
American  journalist  to  spend  up  to  one 
semester  at  Brown  for  concentrated 
study  in  the  recipient’s  area  of  interest. 


Ballow  suggested  that  the  decline  in  union  power 
has  been  offset  hy  a  rise  in  other  contentious  labor 
issues  such  as  age  and  sex  bias  claims. 
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Woodward  says 
journalism  game 
has  changed 

by  Tony  Case 

BOB  WOODWARD  AGREES  with  Newt  Gingrich  —  he 
concurs,  at  least,  with  the  House  speaker’s  recent  observa¬ 
tion  that  news  coverage  is  dominated  by  the  15-second 
sound  bite. 

“Everything  we  deal  with  now,  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
condensed  version  of  it  —  perhaps  everything  but  O.J. 
Simpson,”  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  journalist  told  a  group 
of  trade  magazine  editors  last  week  in  New  York  City. 

The  media  increasingly  are  not 
up  to  the  job  they’ve  been  as¬ 
signed,  Woodward  maintained. 

“We  have  to  get  back  in  the 
habit  of  writing  or  broadcasting 
from  the  point  of  view  of  under¬ 
standing,”  said  the  managing  editor 
for  investigative  reporting  at  the 
Washington  Post.  “We  have  to 
make  the  level  of  effort  and  learn 
to  approach  everything  from  every 
single  angle.  That  takes  time,  and 
money.” 

Woodward  noted  the  journalism 
game  is  played  differently  than  it 
was  two  decades  ago,  when  he  and 
Carl  Bernstein  helped  bring  down  President  Richard  Nixon 
with  their  reportage  of  the  Watergate  scandal  in  the  Post. 

Katharine  Graham,  then  publisher  of  the  newspaper,  is 
perhaps  best  known  these  days  as  the  capital’s  preeminent 
social  hostess,  and  her  running  guest  list  includes  prominent 
business  leaders,  legislators,  journalists,  even  presidents. 

To  put  these  heavyweights  at  ease,  Graham  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  strict  rule  that  all  her  parties  are  off  the  record. 
Woodward  related.  Still,  he  added,  Graham  has  been 
known  to  call  the  Post  to  report  what  was  revealed  at  her 
functions. 

Newspeople  today  adhere  to  what  the  editor  calls  “the 
Graham  rule”:  Everything  is  off  the  record  —  unless  it’s  re¬ 
ally  good. 

The  age-old  concept  of  “off  the  record”  no  longer  exists. 
Woodward  emphasized,  pointing  out  that  if  a  journalist  is 
told  something  under  these  conditions,  it  is  permissible  and 
perfectly  ethical  for  him  to  confirm  the  information  through 
another  source  and  then  report  it. 

Woodward,  who  last  year  examined  the  Clinton  adminis¬ 
tration  in  his  bestseller.  The  Agenda,  and  who  is  working  on 
a  book  about  the  current  race  for  the  White  House,  has 
found  that  the  public  longs  for  a  presidential  candidate  who 
is  straight-talking,  speaks  nondefensively,  and  will  face  up  to 
his  mistakes. 

The  editor  thinks  people  look  for  the  same  qualities  in 
journalists.  “Error  is  inevitable  in  our  business  and  in  the 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/8/95 

3/1/95 

3/8/94 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

57.00 

56.375 

54.00 

American  Media  Inc.  (NY)  • 

6.75 

7.25 

11.375 

American  Publishing  Co.  (NDQ)  * 

11.50 

11.50 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

87.375 

88.50 

67.325 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

24.75 

26.875 

27.25 

Dow  Jones  &.  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

34.75 

35.375 

40.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

53.50 

55.00 

53.625 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY) 

19.00 

19.375 

20.625 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

54.75 

54.875 

58.50 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

35.50 

36.125 

36.50 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.625 

23.625 

23.875 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

31.25 

31.50 

25.25 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ) 

38.50 

38.00 

30.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

20.875 

21.25 

28.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NIX5) 

29.00 

29.25 

20.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY)  ## 

33.25 

33.75 

27.1875 

EW.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

27.875 

29.125 

27.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY)  ### 

17.625 

18.50 

24.875 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

54.50 

55.875 

57.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

251.50 

253.25 

244.00 

*  Name  changed  from  Enquirer/Star  Group;  adjusted  for  $7  special  dividerul  I 

payable  1/3/95 

♦  Initial  public  offering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $13 

**  Adjusted  for  25%  stock  split  as  of  1/25/95 

*^Adjusted  for  dsitribution  of  Cox  Communications  Shares  on  2/1/95  (approx.)! 
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(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

3/8/95 

3/1/95 

3/8/94 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.50 

12.75 

14.75 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c)  (d) 

17.75 

18.125 

18.792 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

5.51 

5.54 

6.85 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.125 

18.625 

20.00 

Reuters  Holdings,  ADR  (c) 

43.00 

42.375 

46.6875 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

12.75 

13.00 

18.75 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.25 

17.50 

18.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

12.00 

12.75 

14.875 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

20.00 

21.25 

25.00 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quotes  ate  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  —  November  18,  1994 

Prepared  for  EiSfP  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 

business  of  politics,  and  the  trajectory  of  learning  always  in¬ 
cludes  errors,”  he  said.  “But  people  don’t  talk  about  errors, 
people  don’t  talk  about  mistakes,  and  it  is  my  view  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  fed  up  with  that.” 

Philly  columnist  writes  book 

PHILADELPHIA  COLUMNIST  JAMES  Smart  has  com¬ 
piled  some  of  his  humor  columns  in  a  new  paperback.  Soggy 
Shrub  Rides  Again  and  Other  Improbabilities. 

Smart,  a  longtime  columnist  for  the  now-defunct  Philadel' 
phia  Bulletin,  has  more  recently  written  columns  for  Inter¬ 
county  Newspaper  Group,  a  chain  of  weeklies  in  the 
Philadelphia  area. 


Bob  Woodward 
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Campiisbiimalism 

Student  paper  mum 
on  why  it  rejected 
anti-Holocaust  ad 

Decision  of  the  Kennesaw  State  College  paper  to 
keep  its  internal  debate  to  itself  ran  counter  to 
its  positions  on  other  occasions 


by  Allan  Wolper 

“SHE’S  IN,  SHE’S  out.’’ 

That  terse  headline  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Sentinel  informed  its  Ken- 
nesaw  State  College  readership  that 
Christina  Jeffrey,  Ph.D.  had  been  fired 
as  historian  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives. 

The  Sentinel  reported  that  House 
Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  had  fired  Jef¬ 
frey,  a  Kennesaw  associate  professor  of 
political  science,  shortly  after  he  hired 
her  because  she  once  said  Nazi  views 
should  be  included  in  a  course  on  the 
Holocaust. 

The  Sentinel  also  published  a  wide 
spectrum  of  opinion  from  its  Marietta, 
Ga.,  campus  on  the  Jeffrey  controversy. 

But  even  though  the  Sentinel  has 
thoroughly  examined  the  Jeffrey-Holo- 
caust  debate,  it  has  never  explained 
publicly  why  it  rejected  an  anti-Holo- 
caust  advertisement  from  an  organiza¬ 
tion  trying  to  minimize  Nazi  concen¬ 
tration  camp  atrocities. 

The  decision  to  keep  its  internal  de¬ 
bate  to  itself  ran  counter  to  the  way 
the  paper  had  operated  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  when  its  policies  became  a  focal 
point  of  campus  debate. 

It  reported,  for  example,  why  it 
stopped  offering  a  special  multi  cultur¬ 
al  page,  a  decision  it  reversed  after 
loud  protests  from  African-American 
students. 

The  Sentinel  also  sued  Kennesaw  for 
access  to  student  judicial  records,  ag- 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  on  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  E&P. 
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A  front-page  story  in  the  Sentinel 
informed  its  Kennesaw  State  College 
readership  that  Christina  Jeffrey, 

Ph.D.,  an  associate  professor  of  politi¬ 
cal  science  at  the  college,  had  been 
fired  as  historian  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  because  she  once  said  Nazi 
views  should  be  included  in  a  course  on 
the  Holocaust.  But  the  paper  has  never 
explained  publicly  why  it  rejected  an 
anti-Holocaust  advertisement. 


gressiveness  that  was  rewarded  last  fall 
with  the  Best  of  Show  award  at  the  an¬ 
nual  College  Media  Advisers  conven¬ 
tion  in  New  Orleans. 

The  Sentinel’s  silence  was  surprising, 
in  addition,  because  it  returned  the  re¬ 
visionist  Holocaust  ad  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  check  after  consulting  with 


students  and  faculty,  as  well  as  outside 
organizations. 

The  anti-Holocaust  ad  was  sent  to 
Kennesaw  as  part  of  a  mass  mailing  to 
campuses  all  across  the  country,  creat¬ 
ing  controversy  and  debate  whenever 
and  wherever  it  appeared. 

The  architect  behind  the  campaign 
is  Bradley  R.  Smith,  director  of  the 
Committee  for  Open  Debate  on  the 
Holocaust,  an  organization  he  runs  out 
of  his  home  in  Visalia,  Calif. 

Smith  sends  with  each  ad  a  form  let¬ 
ter  asking  the  campus  editors  to  stand 
up  for  the  First  Amendment,  and  to 
make  a  decision  based  on  their  con¬ 
science. 

He  said  the  ad  ran  in  30  colleges  in 
1993-1994,  including  Notre  Dame, 
Boston  College,  University  of  Miami, 
Michigan  State  and  Brandeis,  provok¬ 
ing  a  controversy  in  each  place. 

How  it  started 

Smith’s  anti-Holocaust  ad  arrived  in 
the  Sentinel  business  office  early  last 
spring  and  was  immediately  flagged  by 
Ed  J.  Bonza,  the  coordinator  of  student 
publications,  who  is  the  Sentinel’s  day- 
to-day  faculty  adviser. 

“We  didn’t  know  what  to  do,”  said 
Bonza.  “We  talked  about  running  the 
ad,  not  running  it,  writing  about  it,  not 
talking  about  it. 

“Personally,  I  hated  it.  Professionally, 
it  was  hard  to  say  what  was  right.  A  col¬ 
lege  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  for  lots  of 
different  ideas.  Even  those  without  any 
value. 

“My  ethics  said  run  it,  simply  because 
it  would  give  the  students  the  chance  to 
grapple  with  something  that  was  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbing.” 

But  the  final  decision  would  be  up  to 
the  students,  which,  in  this  case,  meant 
John  R.  Moriarity,  the  36-year-old  sen¬ 
ior  who  was  editor  in  chief  of  the  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Moriarity  said  he  was  angry,  and 
frustrated  that  he  would  even  have  to 
consider  publishing  something  he 
knew  was  untrue. 

“There  was  no  disputing  the  Holo¬ 
caust  had  occurred,”  he  said.  “It  was  an 
issue  that  didn’t  have  two  sides  to  it. 
But  it  was  an  issue,  and  I  hate  to  run 
away  from  issues.” 

Moriarity  called  a  meeting  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  and  advertising  staff  of  the 
newspaper. 
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“It  was  my  decision,  but  it  just  wasn’t 
my  paper  —  it  belonged  to  everyone 
there,”  Moriarity  said. 

But  it  also  was  clear  to  Moriarity 
that  the  Kennesaw  administration 
wanted  the  issue  to  disappear,  without 
any  publicity. 

“It  was  an  issue  that  had  caused 
damage  at  other  places,”  Moriarity  said, 
referring  specifically  to  a  near-loss  of 
$2  million  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
“The  school  didn’t  want  that  to  hap¬ 
pen  here.” 

Betsy  R.  Jordan,  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  College  Relations,  told  Mori¬ 
arity  as  much. 

“I  said  that  he  should  take  into  ac¬ 
count  what  was  best  for  his  readers,” 
Jordan  recalled.  “I  told  him  that  every 
decision  you  make  has  consequences, 
and  that  he  would  have  to  weigh  those 
consequences.” 

Jordan  is  listed  on  the  paper’s  mast¬ 
head  as  the  adviser,  but  says  the  stu¬ 
dents  only  tell  her  what  they  want  the 
Kennesaw  administration  to  know. 

“The  students  know  that  I  will  tell 
my  bosses  whatever  they  tell  me,”  she 
laughed. 

Still,  Moriarity  said  he  was  prepared 
to  run  the  ad  if  his  30-member  student 
staff  wanted  him  to  publish  it. 

The  debate  lasted  for  more  than  two 
hours. 

Greg  Such,  the  30-year-old  sports 
editor  of  the  paper,  felt  initially  that 
the  paper  had  to  run  the  ad. 

“Who’s  to  decide  what’s  tasteless?” 
he  recalls  himself  arguing.  “The  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  runs  ads  for  strip  bars, 
but  that  doesn’t  mean  they  support 
them.” 

Such  said  he  changed  his  mind  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  it  was  the  wrong  way  to 
present  the  Holocaust  issue  to  the 
school. 

“It  was  propaganda,”  he  said.  “They 
I  were  using  our  paper  to  get  legitimacy.” 

But  Such  didn’t  believe  the  paper 
had  to  explain  itself  to  its  readers.  “We 
aren’t  public  figures,”  he  said. 

Anne  Brinson,  the  news  editor  dur- 
I  ing  the  debate  on  the  ad,  said  the  dis- 
j  cussion  was  an  emotionally  draining 
experience. 

“We  felt  that  the  ad  was  ludicrous,” 
i  said  Brinson.  “But  I  also  was  thinking 
;  newspapers  don’t  always  advocate  what 
they  advertise. 

“And  it  wasn’t  like  he  was  selling 
something.  And  we  felt  that  it  would 

Ido  more  harm  than  good.  That  it 
would  hurt  people.  At  the  time,  we 
looked  at  it  as  an  internal  decision.” 


Brinson,  who  succeeded  Moriarity 
as  editor  in  chief  this  semester,  said 
she  would  be  more  inclined  to  report 
on  the  issue  if  it  came  up  again. 

“Hindsight  is  20-20,”  she  said.  “I 
would  do  what  John  did,  talk  to  the 
staff,  but  I  guess  it  would  have  made  an 
interesting  story.” 

When  the  students  had  finished 
their  debate,  they  voted  21-6  to  send 
back  Smith’s  letter,  his  ad,  and  the 
$125  check  that  he  had  sent  with  it. 

Moriarity,  however,  sought  out  as 
many  nonstudent  voices  as  he  could, 
before  making  a  final  decision. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  executive  vice 
president  and  editor  in  chief  of  Cox 
Newspapers,  was  the  first  person  on 
Moriarity’s  list. 

“I  told  him  that  he  would  be  playing 
into  Smith’s  hands  if  he  ran  anything,” 


from  the  Kennesaw  community. 

Barrington  then  sent  a  letter  to  Bet¬ 
ty  L.  Siegel,  the  president  of  Kennesaw, 
applauding  Moriarity’s  decision. 

“By  refusing  to  succumb  to  the  tac¬ 
tics  of  the  Holocaust  revisionist  propa¬ 
gandists,  John  Moriarity  shielded  Ken¬ 
nesaw  State  and  Cobb  County  from 
the  public  backlash  that  would  have 
certainly  and  understandably  ensued,” 
she  said. 

The  other  campuses 

The  anti-Holocaust  advertisements 
have  provoked  debates  inside  and  out¬ 
side  college  newsrooms  all  across  the 
country. 

Nearly  400  students  demonstrated  in 
front  of  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Miami  after  the  Miami 
Hurricane,  the  student  newspaper,  ran 


“We  didn’t  know  what  to  do,”  said  Bonza.  “We 
talked  about  running  the  ad,  not  running  it, 
writing  about  it,  not  talking  about  it.” 


said  Rosenfeld,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  newspaper’s  publications  board  at 
the  time. 

“Smith  wanted  controversy.  He 
wanted  to  draw  attention  to  something 
that  was  fundamentally  untrue.  Ads  at 
large  papers  are  rejected  all  the  time, 
without  explaining  why.” 

Richard  Welch,  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  at  Kennesaw, 
gave  Moriarity  similar  advice. 

“John  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing,” 
Welch  said. 

“I  told  him  that  Smith  was  a  provo¬ 
cateur  who  wanted  to  provoke  a  fight, 
not  a  debate.” 

Welch  said  the  Holocaust  revision¬ 
ists  count  on  college  students  to  flex 
their  First  Amendment  muscles. 

“These  kids  have  just  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  whole  idea  of  First  Amend¬ 
ment  rights,  and  they’re  an  easy  target 
to  that  kind  of  stuff,”  Welch  added. 

But  Moriarity  indicated  he  made  his 
decision  to  keep  the  ad  and  the  story 
of  it  out  of  the  paper,  after  speaking  to 
Barri  Levingston,  an  instructor  in  the 
department  of  communications. 

“Professor  Levingston  said  it  would 
hurt  too  many  people,”  he  said. 

But  Moriarty  told  Levingston  in  a 
letter  that  he  had  “sincere  reserva¬ 
tions”  about  keeping  the  story  of  the 
ad  and  the  reason  the  paper  rejected  it 


the  revisionist  ad  in  its  April  12  issue 
last  year. 

Sanford  Ziff,  a  wealthy  alumnus,  an¬ 
nounced  shortly  afterward  that  he  was 
withholding  a  promised  $2-million  gift 
because  the  revisionist  ad  had  run.  He 
changed  his  mind  after  the  university 
added  courses  on  the  Holocaust. 

The  Justice,  the  student  newspaper  at 
Brandeis,  triggered  a  major  protest 
when  it  published  the  revisionist  ad  on 
Dec.  7,  1993,  on  the  same  page  as  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  Schindler’s  List,  a  movie 
on  the  Holocaust. 

The  student  editors  said  they  ran  the 
ad  to  awaken  the  Jewish  community  to 
the  rise  of  neo-Nazism  in  America. 

Smith  is  flooding  the  college  cam¬ 
puses  with  his  literature,  because  the 
students  there  are  more  likely  to  listen 
to  his  argument. 

“I  send  my  material  to  college  cam¬ 
puses,  because  they  tend  to  be  more 
open  to  revisionist  theory,”  said  Bradley 
R.  Smith,  in  a  telephone  interview. 
“And  when  something  appears  in  a 
campus  newspaper,  unlike  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper,  it  also  accesses  a  very  high 
percentage  of  a  campus  population.” 

Smith  says  he  is  satisfied,  as  long  as 
his  point  of  view  finds  its  way  into  the 
campus  paper. 


(See  Campus  on  page  44) 
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Judge  dismisses 
$10-million 
libel  suit 

Federal  judge  expands  protection 
for  commercial  speech  about  protected 
speech  —  an  ad  for  a  book 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

IN  DISMISSING  A  $10-million  libel 
lawsuit  against  Random  House  Inc.,  a 
federal  judge  told  the  plaintiff,  essen¬ 
tially,  if  you  can’t  take  the  heat,  stay 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

In  the  process,  the  judge  also  ex¬ 
panded  protection  for  commercial 
speech  about  protected  speech  —  in 
this  case,  an  ad  for  a  book. 

Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  granted  summary  judgment 


to  Random  House  after  finding  that 
the  suit,  filed  by  author  Mark  Lane, 
was  without  merit. 

Lane  sued  the  publishing  house  after 
it  ran  an  ad  twice  in  the  New  York 
Times  in  1993,  touting  publication  of 
Case  Closed,  a  book  by  Gerald  Posner, 
whose  research  supports  the  Warren 
Commission  conclusion  that  Lee  Har¬ 
vey  Oswald  alone  was  responsible  for 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Featured  in  the  ad  were  the  pho¬ 
tographs  of  six  authors,  one  of  whom 
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was  Lane,  along  with  excerpts  from 
their  work  supporting  various  assassi¬ 
nation  conspiracy  theories  and  a  coun¬ 
terpoint  from  Posner’s  book. 

Above  the  photographs  was  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “Guilty  of  Misleading  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public.’’ 

In  his  lawsuit.  Lane  contended  that 
the  ads  misappropriated  his  name  and 
image  for  gain  by  the  publisher,  sullied 
his  reputation  and  hurt  his  credibility, 
and  were  defamatory  because  he  never 
has  been  charged  or  convicted  of  com¬ 
mitting  fraud  on  the  public. 


Lane  maintained  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  ad,  he  saw  a  decline  in  demand  for 
his  commentary  and  in  backing  for  his 
other  writing,  and  he  anticipated  a  re¬ 
duction  in  future  demand  for  his  lec¬ 
tures  and  writing. 

Random  House  countered,  however, 
by  arguing  that  the  ads  were  protected 
opinion;  contained  privileged,  fair 
commentary;  did  not  misappropriate 
Lane’s  image  because  it  was  newswor¬ 
thy  and  used  incidentally;  and  Lane 
could  not  meet  the  standard  for  a  false 
light  claim. 


“Mark  Lane  might  well  profit  from 
Jefferson’s  sage  advice,”  Lamberth 
wrote,  ‘“I  laid  it  down  as  a  law  to  my¬ 
self,  to  take  no  notice  of  the  thousand 
calumnies  issued  against  me,  but  to 
trust  my  character  to  my  own  conduct, 
and  the  good  sense  and  candor  of  my 
fellow  citizens.’ 

“If,  nonetheless.  Lane  is  affronted  by 
such  minor  provocations  as  the  court 
addresses  today,  he  may  elect  to  mini¬ 
mize  his  exposure  by  opting  for  a  lower 
public  profile,”  the  judge  continued. 
“More  likely,  having  acknowledged 
that  publicity  is  the  lifeblood  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  Lane  will  have  to  overcome  his 
brittleness  —  or  seek  solace  elsewhere 
than  from  this  court.” 

On  Lane’s  claims  of  misappropria¬ 
tion,  Lamberth  found  the  arguments 
“without  merit.” 

Case  Closed,  the  judge  found,  was 
written  to  counter  arguments  from 
conspiracy  theorists,  among  whom 
Lane  “is  one  of  the  protagonists;  with¬ 
out  Lane  and  his  cohorts,  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  Kennedy  assassination 
may  well  have  been  put  to  rest  by  the 
Warren  Commission.” 

Further,  Lamberth  noted,  a  misap¬ 
propriation  claim  cannot  prevail  unless 
the  aggrieved  person’s  likeness  has  no 
relationship  to  the  publication’s  subject 
matter. 

“Lane  cannot  seriously  contend  that 
the  discussion  of  him  in  Case  Closed  is 
not  newsworthy,”  Lamberth  wrote. 

“Nor  can  Lane  credibly  maintain 
that  he  has  ‘no  real  relationship’  to 
Posner’s  book.  Lane  has  devoted  much 
time  and  effort  to  establishing  himself 
as  a  paladin  of  the  conspiracists,”  he 
added.  “It  is  too  late  for  him  to  retreat 
to  the  sidelines  as  a  means  of  shielding 
himself  from  criticism.” 

Lamberth  also  ruled  that  even 
though  the  newsworthiness  privilege 
does  not  apply  to  commercial  speech, 
“it  does  apply  to  advertisements  for 
speech  products  —  even  those  that 
propose  a  commercial  transaction.” 

Lamberth  also  refused  to  classify  the 
ad  as  commercial  speech,  since  it  relat¬ 
ed  to  a  protected  speech  product. 

He  noted,  “[Tjhe  challenged  adver¬ 
tisement  is  not  about  laundry  deter¬ 
gent;  it  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
book  Case  Closed;  and  the  book  is  pro¬ 
tected  speech  .... 

“Lane  and  the  other  conspiracy  the- 


Random  House  countered,  however,  by  arguing 
that  the  ads  were  protected  opinion;  contained 
privileged,  fair  commentary;  did  not 
misappropriate  Lane^s  image  because  it  was 
newsworthy  and  used  incidentally;  and  Lane 
could  not  meet  the  standard  for  a  false  light  claim. 
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orists  are  featured  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  in  part,  because  Case  Closed  dis¬ 
sects  their  theories  in  painstaking  de¬ 
tail,”  the  judge  wrote,  adding  he  found 
“no  justification  for  categorizing  the 
Random  House  advertisement  as  com¬ 
mercial  speech,  nor  for  diminishing 
the  constitutional  safeguards  to  which 
it  is  properly  entitled.” 

Lane’s  allegations  of  false  light  also 
were  dismissed  by  Lamberth,  who 
pointed  out  that  “Lane  entered  the 
public  forum  by  embroiling  himself  in 
one  of  the  most  factious  debates  of  our 
time.  It  is  quite  simply  untenable  that 
someone  espousing  Lane’s  views  would 
take  umbrage  at  the  rather  reserved  as¬ 
sessment  that  he  misled  the  American 
public  .... 

“A  conspiracy  theory  warrior  outfit¬ 
ted  with  Lane’s  acerbic  tongue  and  pen 
should  not  expect  immunity  from  an 
occasional,  constrained  chastisement,” 
the  judge  noted. 

Lamberth  found  “a  very  real  risk  in 
sanctioning  recovery  for  libel”  in 
Lane’s  claim  of  defamation  —  based 
on  the  fact  that  Random  House  pub¬ 
lished  the  ad  twice,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  could  easily  have  determined 
that  he  has  never  been  charged  or  con¬ 
victed  of  misleading  the  public. 

“Debate  about  one  of  our  important 
historical  events  could  be  stifled  by 
threats  of  costly  litigation  ....  Lane  is 


certainly  entitled  to  his  beliefs;  but  it  is 
not  defamatory  to  criticize  him,”  Lam¬ 
berth  wrote,  adding,  “Books,  editorials 
and  talk  shows  are  more  appropriate 
than  courts  for  this  type  of  polemic.” 

The  judge  found  that  the  inclusion 
of  underlying  facts  in  the  ad  —  the 
quotation  and  book  list  —  met  the 
court’s  criteria  for  fair  comment,  which 
is  not  actionable  in  defamation. 

In  the  Milkovich  decision,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  statements 


Random  House  is  not  about  who  killed 
President  Kennedy.  Instead,  Random 
House  has  accused  Lane  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  of  being  guilty  of  a  public 
deceit,  of  duplicity  and  intellectual  dis¬ 
honesty.  Random  House  implied  that 
Lane  has  been  exposed  as  a  charlatan. 
Indeed,  attests  Lane,  Random  House’s 
charges  can  be  proved  false;  his  veraci¬ 
ty,  integrity,  intellectual  honesty  and 
candor  can  all  be  plumbed  in  a  trial  as 
a  matter  of  fact,”  the  decision  noted. 


“A  conspiracy  theory  warrior  outfitted  with 
Lane’s  acerbic  tongue  and  pen  should  not  expect 
immunity  from  an  occasional)  constrained 
chastisement,”  the  judge  noted. 


are  only  actionable  if  they  are  based, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  on  a  factual 
foundation,  and,  to  be  defamatory,  the 
statement  must  be  able  to  be  proved 
true  or  false. 

However,  in  this  case,  Lamberth 
pointed  out  that  “Gerald  Posner’s  eval¬ 
uation  in  Case  Closed  is  that  Lane  mis¬ 
led  the  public.  That  evaluation  cannot 
be  objectively  verified  without  resolv¬ 
ing  30  years  of  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  the  Kennedy  assassination  .... 

“Lane  insists  that  his  case  against 


“If  Random  House  had  said  what 
Lane  said  it  said,  perhaps  we  would 
have  a  more  perplexing  case,”  Lam¬ 
berth  added.  “Even  then,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  court  could  assess 
Lane’s  deceitfulness,  veracity,  etc., 
without  examining  the  assassination  it¬ 
self. 

“Reckless  disregard  for  the  truth 
might  qualify  Lane  for  some  of  Ran¬ 
dom  House’s  unstated  pejoratives;  but 
the  ‘truth’  has  remained  camouflaged 
since  1963  . . . .  ”  BE^P 
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Legal  Briefs 

Susan  Smith  case 
documents  should  be 
open,  judge  rules 


COURT  DOCUMENTS  ABOUT  Su¬ 
san  Smith’s  allegations  she  was  molest¬ 
ed  by  her  stepfather  in  1988  should  be 
opened  because  of  intense  public  inter¬ 
est  in  her  double  murder  case,  a  South 
Carolina  judge  has  decided. 

In  a  ruling  last  month  resulting  from 
lawsuits  filed  by  the  Columbia  State  and 
Greenville  News,  Family  Court  Judge 
Lee  Alford  said  the  records  would  re¬ 
main  sealed  for  30  days,  pending  possi¬ 
ble  appeals. 

Smith’s  lawyer,  David  Bruck,  has  re¬ 
fused  to  say  whether  the  file  would  be 
used  in  her  defense  against  charges  she 
drowned  her  two  young  sons. 

Smith  is  charged  with  murder  in  the 
deaths  last  October  of  her  sons,  three- 
year-old  Michael  and  14-month-old 
Alex.  The  case  has  received  national 
media  attention. 

In  his  decision,  Alford  said  Smith,  23, 
was  no  longer  a  minor  whose  identity 
needed  protection. 

“It  is  hard  to  imagine  circumstances 
in  which  there  would  be  a  more  com¬ 
pelling  public  interest  than  exists  in  Su¬ 
san  Smith,”  Alford  wrote.  “She  has  be¬ 
come  a  public  figure.” 

Alford  also  dismissed  protests  that 
Smith’s  stepfather,  Beverly  Russell, 
might  be  harmed,  saying  reports  of  the 
molestation  allegations  have  already 
been  widely  reported  and  the  file  would 
only  provide  more  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  No  charges  were  filed  against  Rus¬ 
sell,  and  he  denies  the  molestation  alle¬ 
gations.  —  AP 

Court  says  doc 
can^t  sue  paper 

AN  OBSTETRICIAN  CANNOT  sue 
a  newspaper  for  defamation  because  he 
was  named  in  an  article  about  excessive 
Caesarean  sections,  the  Louisiana 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

In  a  7-0  decision,  the  court  last 
month  dismissed  a  suit  filed  by  Alton 
Romero  against  the  Lafayette  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser  for  an  article  on  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  Caesarean  births  at  Abrom 
Kaplan  Memorial  Hospital  in  Kaplan. 


Romero,  who  was  the  only  obstetri¬ 
cian  at  the  hospital,  claimed  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  a  butcher  when,  in  fact, 
he  did  only  60  Caesareans  a  year,  a 
number  distorted  by  a  report  that  used 
only  percentages. 

Romero  said  the  report  did  not  re¬ 
flect  the  number  of  patients  he  referred 
to  other  hospitals  for  problem  deliveries 
and  did  not  name  hospitals  like  one  in 
New  Orleans  that  performed  thousands 
of  Caesareans  but  had  a  lower  percent¬ 
age. 

The  court  acknowledged  the  article 
caused  Romero  “great  anguish  and  ap¬ 
parently  affected  his  medical  practice,” 
but  said  the  paper  account  was  essen¬ 
tially  accurate. 

“The  inescapable  fact  is  that  the  hos¬ 
pital  where  he  performed  all  deliveries 
had  the  highest  Caesarean  rate  among 
34  states,”  the  court  said.  “Over  50%  of 
his  deliveries  were  Caesarean  sections.” 

The  ruling  overturned  a  state  District 
Court  decision  that  refused  to  grant 
summary  judgment  in  favor  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  3rd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
refused  to  hear  the  case. 

Romero  said  he  would  appeal  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Daily  Advertiser  managing  editor 
Charles  Lenox  said  the  case  went  to  the 
very  core  of  press  freedom  and  a  news¬ 
paper’s  ability  to  report  on  a  matter  of 
public  interest.  —  AP 

N.H.  high  court 
reverses  reprimand 

THE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Supreme 
Court  said  a  social  worker  who  told  a 
newspaper  reporter  that  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  had  mishandled  children  in  its 
care  was  protected  by  a  state  free 
speech  law. 

The  court  unanimously  reversed  a 
reprimand  last  month  against  Jorel 
Booker,  who  was  interviewed  by  a  Sea- 
coast  Sunday  reporter  in  1991.  The  in¬ 
terview  was  arranged  by  Booker’s  supe¬ 
riors  at  the  Portsmouth  office  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  for  Children  and  Youth  Services. 
They,  too,  were  interviewed. 

Reporter  Eric  Waldman  was  writing 
about  what  it  was  like  to  work  for  a 
state  agency  that  was  being  criticized, 
following  a  study  of  eight  children  who 
died  or  were  injured  after  contact  with 


the  state. 

Booker  told  Waldman  “there  are  kids 
in  New  Hampshire  who  are  in  far  worse 
condition  than  they  were  before  the 
state  intervened  in  their  lives  .... 
There  are  kids  today  who  would  be 
alive  but  for  the  inefficiency”  of  the 
agency. 

Booker  appealed  his  reprimand  to 
the  state  Personnel  Appeals  Board, 
which  upheld  it. 

His  union  challenged  the  reprimand 
on  grounds  it  violated  the  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  constitutions  and  a  1979  state  law 
on  the  right  of  state  workers  to  speak 
about  their  jobs. 

The  state  maintained  Booker’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  some  children  would  be  alive 
but  for  state  inefficiency  was  false,  and 
he  spoke  not  as  an  individual  but  as  a 
professional  representing  the  agency. 

The  court  said  the  state  law  gave 
Booker  even  greater  protection  than  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  constitutions  and  Booker’s 
remarks  were  opinion,  not  a  profession¬ 
al  assessment  or  statement  of  fact. 

One  of  Booker’s  lawyers,  Jon  Meyer, 
said  the  decision  was  the  first  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  law.  —  AP 

Dangerfield  wins 
libel  suit 

A  JUDGE  HAS  ruled  in  favor  of  Rod¬ 
ney  Dangerfield’s  libel  lawsuit  against 
the  Star,  but  the  comedian  was  awarded 
far  less  than  the  $4  million  he  had 
sought. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  S.W.  Lew 
ruled  last  month  that  the  paper  fabri¬ 
cated  parts  of  a  1990  story  that  por¬ 
trayed  Dangerfield  as  a  vodka-guzzling, 
pot-smoking  womanizer. 

The  judge  awarded  Dangerfield  only 
$45,002  in  damages,  including  $1  for 
emotional  distress  and  $1  for  defama¬ 
tion. 

Dangerfield’s  lawyer,  Barry  Langberg, 
called  the  ruling  “ridiculous”  and  said 
he  planned  to  appeal. 

Star  lawyer  Vincent  Cox  called  the 
decision  “severe. 

“We  take  seriously  any  finding  that 
our  client  acted  with  malice  toward  any 
plaintiff,”  Cox  said.  “Our  client  is  not  in 
the  business  of  producing  false  informa¬ 
tion,  and  we’re  going  to  look  at  it  very 
seriously.”  —  AP 
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Claims  against 
paper  dismissed 

A  FEDERAL  JUDGE  has  dismissed  all 
but  two  claims  in  a  civil  rights  lawsuit 
brought  against  the  Albuquerque  Jour- 
nal  by  a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter 
who  resigned  from  the  paper  last  year. 

Tamar  Stieber  accused  the  Journal  of 
gender  discrimination  in  her  1993  law¬ 
suit.  She  also  alleged  the  paper  began  a 
pattern  of  retaliation  after  she  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 

Stieber,  now  a  freelancer  based  in 
Santa  Fe,  won  the  Pulitzer  in  1990  for  a 
series  of  stories  about  the  dietary  sup¬ 
plement  L-tryptophan.  Her  attorney, 
Ray  Twohig,  said  last  month  he  would 
appeal  the  entire  case  after  a  trial  on 
the  two  remaining  claims. 

U.S.  District  Judge  C.  LeRoy  Hansen 
dismissed  most  of  the  retaliation  claims. 
He  dismissed  Stieber’s  claims  of  un¬ 
equal  treatment  last  August. 

Hansen  said  Stieber’s  case  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  jury  trial  on  two  claims  that 
the  Journal  illegally  retaliated  against 
her  by  putting  her  on  two  months’  pro¬ 
bation  for  making  an  error  in  a  story 
and  by  sending  her  a  letter  of  repri¬ 


mand  regarding  personal  use  of  the 
company  telephone,  fax  and  photocopy 
services. 

“Only  a  couple  of  minor  matters  re¬ 
main,”  the  paper’s  attorney,  Jim  Dines, 
said.  “We  are  anxious  to  go  on  trial  on 
these  and  we  expect  to  prevail  on  both 
of  them.”  —  AP 

Judge’s  suit  against 
paper  thrown  out 

A  JUDGE  HAS  thrown  out  a  libel  law¬ 
suit  filed  by  a  retired  judge  against  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  two  staff 
writers. 

Former  Cuyahoga  County  Common 
Pleas  Judge  James  Kilcoyne  sued  the 
newspaper,  columnist  Joe  Dirck  and  ed¬ 
itorial  page  director  Brent  Larkin  in 
1992.  He  alleged  that  two  editorials  and 
three  opinion  columns  were  libelous. 

Visiting  Judge  Donald  Cox,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
to  preside  over  the  suit,  granted  a  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  before  the  case  went  to  trial. 

Cox  said  he  was  “taken  aback”  by  the 
paper’s  criticism  of  a  fellow  jurist  but 
was  bound  by  law  to  rule  in  its  favor. 


“The  articles  were  not  false,”  Cox 
said.  “There  was  a  lot  of  vinegar  in  the 
columns,  which  bothered  me.  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  with  that.” 

The  columns  and  editorials  were  in 
response  to  allegations  raised  against 
Kilcoyne  at  a  criminal  trial  in  1991.  The 
judge  was  charged  with  —  and  later  ac¬ 
quitted  of  —  perjury,  theft  and  falsifica¬ 
tion,  arising  out  of  a  $l-million  insur¬ 
ance  award  he  collected  from  a  1987  au¬ 
tomobile  accident. 

Testimony  and  evidence  at  the  trial 
indicated  Kilcoyne  had  a  0.22%  blood- 
alcohol  level  the  night  of  the  accident. 
Kilcoyne’s  attorney,  Don  Her,  planned 
to  appeal  the  case.  —  AP 

Court  to  hear 
Quayle  accuser 

THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  will 
hear  the  case  of  Brett  Kimberlin,  a  fed¬ 
eral  prisoner  who  charged  that  his  First 
Amendment  rights  were  violated  in 
1988  when  he  was  confined  to  a  special 
cell  after  calling  a  news  conference  to 
tell  of  how  he  allegedly  sold  marijuana 
to  Dan  Quayle  in  the  early  1970s. 
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'Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E,  Anderson 


Susan  Herald 


Christina  Bublick  Ken  Lees  Rick  Surkamer 


SHsan  Harold,  assistant  metro  editor 
at  the  Phoenix  Gazette,  has  been 
named  metro  editor. 

Christina  Bublick,  reahestate  sales 
manager  at  the  VirginiU'Pilot  and 
Ledger'Star,  both  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  has 
been  named  manager  of  Career  Web, 
an  online  service  of  the  papers. 

Kan  Laos,  advertising  field  sales 
manager  at  the  Viriginia  Beach  Bea¬ 
con,  was  promoted  to  real  estate  sales 
manager  in  Norfolk. 

David  E.  Nathan,  assistant  sports 
editor  at  the  Worcester,  Mass., 
Telegram  &  Gazette,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  sports  editor. 

Resamary  W.  Naims,  48,  assistant 
library  director  at  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  has  been  promoted  to 
library  director. 

She  succeeds  Virginia  Evaratt, 

who  was  named  deputy  director  of 
news  research  services  at  the  Atlanta 


Journal  and  Constitution. 

Grag  Paraham,  34,  takes  over  as 
assistant  library  director. 

Jasaph  J.  Sharman  Sr.,  director  of 
display  advertising  at  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  advertising. 

Nfari  K.  Fullar,  23,  police  and  city 
government  reporter  at  Florida  Today, 
Melbourne,  Fla.,  has  been  named  court 
reporter  at  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  NewS' 
Press. 

Rick  Svrkamar,  production  director 
at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  director  of  metro  circulation. 

Janal  Raasch,  31,  managing  editor  of 
CNl  Newspapers,  a  chain  of  23  weekly 
newspapers  in  suburban  Milwaukee, 
has  been  promoted  to  executive  editor. 

Jahn  Martan,  30,  group  editor  for 
CNI’s  Midwest  group,  succeeds 
Raasch. 


Jaanna  Wialand,  27,  editor  of  the 
South  Shore  group,  was  appointed 
Midwest  group  editor. 

Candaca  Dayla,  39,  editor  of  the 
North  Shore  group,  becomes  editor  of 
the  South  Shore  group. 

Mary  Schuchmann,  55,  a  former 
editor  of  the  North  Shore  group  who 
resigned  to  join  her  husband  in  France 
on  a  one-year  job  assignment,  takes 
over  as  North  Shore  group  editor. 

Michaal  Parks,  Jerusalem  bureau 
chief  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  named  deputy  foreign  editor. 

Judy  Prauty,  senior  editor  at  Self 
magazine,  was  appointed  style  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine. 

Julia  Pitta,  who  covered  technol¬ 
ogy  from  the  San  Francisco  bureau  for 
Forbes  magazine,  was  named  business 
staff  reporter  covering  technology  for 
the  Times.  She  will  be  based  in  San 
Francisco. 

Evalyn  Irltani,  who  covered  the 
Pacific  Rim  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer,  joined  the  business  staff  of  the 
Times,  covering  Pacific  Rim  business 
and  trade. 

Jamas  E.  Ball,  publisher  at  the 
Globe-Gazette  in  Mason  City,  Iowa, 
has  been  named  publisher  at  the  Mis- 
soulian  in  Missoula,  Mont. 

M.  Galldana  Hamiltan,  editorial 
page  editor  and  community  relations 
director  at  the  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
Journal  Review,  now  is  editor. 

Buddy  Aultman,  director  of  special 
publications  at  the  Lancaster  (S.C.) 
News,  has  been  named  general  manag¬ 
er,  effective  April  3. 
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Stacy  Chasa,  Shenandoah  Valley  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
TimeS'Dispatch,  has  joined  the  busi¬ 
ness  news  staff  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press. 

Alaxandar  R.  Slicknay  Jr.,  man¬ 
ager  of  financial  planning  for  Cox 
Newspapers,  Atlanta,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  internal  audit  for 
Cox  Enterprises  Inc. 

He  succeeds  Ron  Collins,  who  was 
named  director  of  financial  projects. 

Hal  Brown,  director  of  engineering 
for  Cox  Newspapers,  was  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  energy  conservation  manage¬ 
ment  for  Cox  Enterprises. 

John  Palm,  56,  vice  president  of  sys¬ 
tems  for  Gannett  Co.,  Arlington,  Va., 
has  been  named  president  of  Gannett 
New  Media. 

Mark  Mornoau,  43,  vice  president 
of  systems  and  programming,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  of  systems, 
heading  Gannett’s  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  information  systems  department. 

Roborl  Dublll,  58,  senior  editor  at 
USA  Today,  has  been  named  executive 
editor. 

Thomas  McNamara,  46,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  News  section,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor. 

Hal  RlHor,  43,  managing  editor  of 
the  Money  section,  was  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  News. 

John  Hlllkirk,  39,  deputy  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Money  section,  be¬ 
comes  managing  editor  of  Money. 

Joo  Urschol  and  Taylor  Buck¬ 
ley.  columnists  at  USA  Today,  were 
named  the  newspaper’s  first  senior 
writers. 

Konnelh  J.  DoPaola  Jr.,  37,  direc¬ 
tor  of  retail  territories  at  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  has  been  named  director  of 
retail  advertising. 

Robin  Inglo,  32,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  was  promoted  to  director 
of  general  advertising. 

James  E.  Donohue,  senior  vice 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  has  been  appointed 
executive  director  of  the  Maryland, 
Delaware,  District  of  Columbia  Press 
Association. 

Carol  Young,  metropolitan  editor  at 
the  Providence  (R.l.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
has  been  named  associate  executive 
editor. 


Tom  Hoslln,  managing  editor  for 
investigations,  was  appointed  metro¬ 
politan  editor. 

David  Gray,  managing  editor  for 
graphics,  was  named  managing  editor 
for  technology. 

Bill  Ostendorf ,  director  of  pho¬ 
tography,  becomes  managing  editor  for 
graphics. 

Thoa  Brollo,  chief  picture  editor, 
takes  over  as  director  of  photography. 

Gordon  SmIHi,  assistant  to  the  ed¬ 
itor,  was  appointed  diversity  liaison 
manager  at  the  Providence-Journal. 

Joan  Porroaull,  retail  sales  manager 
at  Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  in 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  director  of  the  new  advertising  de¬ 
velopment  department  at  Gannett. 

Stovon  Havolka,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Northern  region,  was 
named  retail  sales  manager. 

Susan  Bulash  was  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  the  Northern  re¬ 
gion. 

Gary  Buccloro,  ad  services  de¬ 
partment  manager  at  Gannett,  be¬ 
comes  retail  telemarketing  manager. 

Roborl  Roosa,  a  research  and 
marketing  analyst  at  the  Times  Herald- 
Record,  Middletown,  N.Y.,  joins  Gan¬ 
nett  as  advertising  marketing  manager. 

Ann  E.  Dilworih,  group  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  new  consumer  media  at  Times 
Mirror,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  named 
president  of  Times  Mirror  Consumer 


Media,  the  business  segment  formed  in 
1994  to  reflect  a  new  strategic  focus  af¬ 
ter  the  divestiture  of  Times  Mirror’s  ca¬ 
ble  television  operations. 

Phyllis  Hughos,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  MPG  Newspapers,  a  10-paper 
weekly  group  based  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  was  elected  president  and  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  New  England  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  at  its  annual  winter  convention. 

Other  officers  elected  were  Ross 
Connelly,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Hardwick  (Vt.)  Gazette  —  first  vice 
president;  Linda  Lemmon,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Putnam  Town  Crier 
and  Northeast  Ledger  in  Connecticut 
—  second  vice  president;  and  Dan 
Warner,  editor  of  the  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  Eagle-Tribune  —  secretary. 

Kurt  Johnson,  managing  editor  at 
the  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  Morning  Sun,  has 
been  named  executive  editor  at  the 
Huron,  S.D.,  Plainsman. 

Harvey  Brock,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager  at  the  Daily  Interlake  in 
Kalispell,  Mont.,  was  appointed  circu¬ 
lation  director  at  the  Plainsman. 

Richard  Bernstein,  former  Paris  bu¬ 
reau  chief.  United  Nations  correspon¬ 
dent  and  a  national  correspondent 
covering  ideas  and  intellectual  trends 
at  the  New  York  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  book  critic  at  the  Times.  He 
succeeds  Marge  Jefferson,  recently 
named  the  Sunday  theater  critic. 


I  believe  if  we  make  our  decisions 
based  on  what  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
our  clients,  it  will  prove  to  be  in  our 
best  interest  in  the  long  nin. 

Dario  D.  D.  DiMare,  AIA 
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Ownership  Changes 


E.W.  Scripps  Co.  of  Cincinnati  has 
sold  the  11,000-circulation  Wat¬ 
sonville  (Calif.)  Reglster-Paia- 
ronlan  to  News  Media  Corp.  in 
Rochelle,  111. 

The  91-year'old  weekly  Hickman 
County  Gaxotto  in  Clinton,  Ky.,  has 
been  sold  by  Mary  Jo  Duke  to  Lewis 
Publishing  Co. 

Lewis  Publishing,  which  was  formed 
to  buy  the  paper,  is  run  by  Larry  Lewis 
and  Mary  Jo  Butts.  The  Butts  family 
also  owns  the  nearby  weekly  Hickman 
Courier. 

Duke  bought  the  paper  in  1990 
when  it  had  a  circulation  of  1,800.  To¬ 
day,  its  circulation  is  2,200.  —  AP 

Charles  B.  Walker  of  Chula  Vista, 
Calif.,  who  has  held  editorial  posts  at 
newspapers  in  Southern  California, 
Tennessee  and  Texas,  has  purchased 

the  Dunlap  (Iowa)  Ruportur  from 
Doris  Bingham  and  Agnes  Morris,  who 
operated  the  125-year-old  weekly  for  14 
years. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  handled  the  transaction. 

The  weekly  Monitor-Ruview  of  Sta- 
cyville,  Iowa,  has  been  sold  by  James 
and  Gail  Morris  of  Riceville  to  Kim 
Adams  of  Jesup  and  his  brother, 
Robert  Adams,  of  Denver,  Iowa. 

Kim  Adams  continues  as  publisher 
of  the  Jesup  Citizen-Herald  and  Robert 
Adams  as  publisher  of  the  Denver  Fo¬ 
rum. 

The  Adams  brothers  formed  Adams 
Publishing  Co.  to  operate  the  Sta- 
cyville  acquisition. 

The  Morrises,  who  ran  the  paper  for 
14  years,  did  not  announce  future 
plans. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden,  Spirit  Lake, 
Iowa,  brokered  the  sale. 

New  Century  Press  Inc.  of  Baltimore 
has  acquired  two  weekly  papers,  the 
New  Era  in  Parker,  S.D.,  and  Sen- 
tlnul-Trlbune  of  Westbrook,  Minn. 

Included  in  the  deal  were  three  ad¬ 
vertising  supplements:  the  Dakota 
Action  Rocket,  Southwestern 
Peach  and  Northwest  Iowa 
Peach. 

This  Week  Publications  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  has  acquired  Enterprise  News¬ 


papers  from  J.J.  Blonien  and  Associates 
Inc.  of  West  Allis,  publishers  of  the 

Enterprise  shopper. 

This  Week  operates  seven  shoppers 
in  suburban  Milwaukee,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  178,000. 

Dolan  Media  Co.  of  Baltimore  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  assets  of  Longbranch  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  whose  principal  asset  was 
the  seven-year-old  free  legal  paper, 

Maryland  Family  Law  Monthly. 

The  transaction  also  included 

Maryland  Criminal  Law  Month¬ 
ly,  which  currently  is  not  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

Dolan  owns  the  107-year-old  Balti¬ 
more  legal  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Record.  Longbranch  owner  Adam  Am¬ 
brose  joined  Dolan  as  editor  of  the 
Record. 

Two  dailies  in  central  California  —  the 
21,000-circulation  Merced  Sun-Star 
and  8,000-circulation  Madera  Tri¬ 
bune  —  were  among  18  publications 
purchased  by  USMedia  Group  Inc. 

Central  Valley  Publishing  Inc. 
agreed  in  principle  to  buy  the  proper¬ 
ties  from  Lesher  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Madera  Newspapers  Inc.  Central  Val¬ 
ley  is  a  new  corporation  associated 
with  USMedia,  which  operates  com¬ 
munity  dailies  and  weeklies  in  six 
states. 

The  acquired  publications  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  150,000. 

Included  in  the  sale  were  the  twice- 
weekly  Los  Banos  Entorpriso  and 

eight  weeklies:  the  Atwator  Signal, 
Livingston  Chronicio,  Slorra 
Star,  Dos  Palos  Star,  Chowchllla 
Nows,  Gustino  Standard,  Now- 
man  Nows  and  North  Fork  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Three  total-market-coverage 
(TMC)  publications  —  the  Star 
Watch,  Pink  Shoot  and  Slorra 
Homo  Advortlsor  —  also  were  part 
of  the  transaction. 

Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Associates  of 
Santa  Fe  handled  the  sale. 

The  weekly  Snowmass  Sun  of  Snow- 
mass  Village,  Colo.,  has  been  sold  by 
Bob  Hollingsworth  and  Abby  Rand  to 
Kurt  and  Jackie  Lewis  of  Belle,  Mo. 

Hollingsworth  is  a  former  Newsday 
editor,  and  Rand  has  worked  for  Ski 
and  Snou;  Country  magazines. 


James  Pokrandt  Jr.,  senior  advertis¬ 
ing  representative  under  the  former 
owners,  was  named  publisher. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Ricken- 
bacher  Media  Services  of  Dallas. 

Ralph  Merchant  has  sold  his  Wust- 
brook  (Minn.)  Suntinul-Trlbunu  to 

New  Century  Press  of  Baltimore. 

Merchant  had  published  the  paper 
since  1968. 

New  Century  operates  weeklies  in 
Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden  of  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa,  handled  the  transaction. 

Jay  and  Joan  Becker  have  sold  the 
Beachcomber  in  Vashon,  Wash.,  to 
Sound  Publishing  Inc. 

The  Beckers  owned  the  4,500-circu¬ 
lation  weekly  for  19  years. 

Jay  Becker  continues  as  editor.  Jim 
Long,  who  is  publisher  of  Sound  Pub¬ 
lishing’s  Puget  Sound  Navy  News,  was 
named  publisher  of  the  newly  acquired 
paper. 

The  sellers  were  represented  by 
Gauger  Media  Service  Inc.,  Raymond, 
Wash. 


Entertainment 
weekly  to  debut 
in  San  Diego 

GOOD  TIMES,  A  new  weekly  for 
readers  in  San  Diego  County’s  beach 
communities,  will  debut  March  29  to 
coincide  with  the  traditional  student 
spring  break. 

Its  publisher  claims  it  will  be  the  only 
entertainment  weekly  in  the  county 
with  direct  home  circulation. 

The  paper,  which  is  published  by 
West  Coast  Community  Newspapers 
(WCCN),  will  focus  on  the  county’s  di¬ 
verse  lifestyles,  “reporting  on  every¬ 
thing  from  heavy  metal  concerts  to  art 
gallery  exhibits,”  said  editor  Bonnie 
Nicholls. 

She  added  that  the  beach  cities  have 
one  of  the  highest  concentrations  of 
young,  professional,  single  renters  with 
discretionary  income  dedicated  to  art, 
dining,  drink  and  entertainment. 

Good  Times  will  be  aimed  at  the 
communities  of  Pacific  Beach,  Mission 
Beach  and  Mission  Bay. 
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Book  Reviews  by  Hiley  Ward 


The  Media  and  the  Mayor’s  Race: 
The  Failure  of  Urban  Political  Re¬ 
porting.  Phyllis  Kaniss  (Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  601  N.  Morton  St., 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47404-4203),  400 
pages,  $39.95;  paper,  $16.95. 

Everything  you  might  want  to  know, 
and  not  want  to  know,  about  a  specific 
big-city  political  campaign  and  the  re¬ 
porting  that  went  with  it  in  the  1990s 
is  here,  as  a  media  academic  adminis¬ 
trator  delves  into  the  1991  Philadel¬ 
phia  mayor’s  race. 

The  book  is  readable  and  entertain¬ 
ing,  as  Kaniss,  assistant  dean  at  the 
Annenberg  School  for  Communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
creates  a  motley  cast  of  politicos  and 
media  warriors,  while  she  follows 
around  the  chief  players  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  and  remarkably  pretends  to  enter 
the  minds  of  the  players. 

The  campaign  seemed  promising 
enough  as  entertainment  in  a  city, 
where  media  found  political  scandal 
dating  back  to  Lincoln  Steffens’  inclu¬ 
sion  of  Philadelphia  in  his  series  on 
“The  Shame  of  the  Cities”  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century  for  McClure’s 
magazine. 

In  1991,  feisty,  shoot-from-the-hip, 
former  two-term  mayor  Frank  Rizzo, 
making  a  comeback  as  the  Republican 
candidate,  was  to  be  up  against  the 
spirited,  popular  former  district  attor¬ 
ney,  Edward  Rendell.  Rizzo  won  the 
Republican  nomination,  only  to  drop 
dead  of  a  heart  attack.  His  mantle 
passed  to  the  colorless,  untried  Joseph 
Egan,  a  developer  who  had  served  at 
the  helm  of  the  Philadelphia  Industri¬ 
al  Development  Corporation  (PIDC). 

With  no  appreciation  of  media  spin, 
sound  bites  or  picture  opportunities, 
Egan  set  out  to  have  a  principled,  if 
boring,  campaign,  and  firmly  refused 
to  latch  onto  surfacing  rumors  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  —  namely,  hints  that  op¬ 
ponent  Rendell,  a  square-jawed,  ath¬ 
letically  built  man,  had  a  history  of 
“womanizing.”  Egan  moved  out  from 
the  shadow  of  the  always-controversial 
Rizzo  and  stood  alone. 

The  campaign,  instead  of  being  a 
no-holds-barred,  slug-fest  revelry,  pro¬ 
duced  few  sparks.  Rendell  led  the  lack¬ 
luster  Egan  in  the  polls  by  large  mar¬ 
gins  all  the  way  up  to  Rendell’s  land¬ 
slide  victory  in  November  of  1991. 


Kaniss  faults  the  media  for  their  lack 
of  interest  in  the  campaign  and  for  ig¬ 
noring  almost  completely  any  of  the 
pertinent  issues.  She  says  that  only 
nine  stories  about  the  mayoral  election 
made  the  front  page  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  during  the  campaign.  And  she 
says  further  that  65%  of  the  paper’s 
coverage  was  devoted  to  the  “horse 
race,  information  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  candidate’s  plans  or  pro¬ 
posals  or  positions  or  qualifications.” 

Only  19%  of  the  reports  dealt  with 
issues.  Television,  she  says,  when  it  was 
not  engaged  in  copying  or  replaying 
the  Inquirer  stories  was  looking  for  an 
angle  and  also  ignoring  issues. 

While  the  book’s  style  breathes  with 
reality,  in  the  final  estimation  it  really 
needs  an  appendix  that  would  give  a 
chance  for  the  major  characters  to  in¬ 
dicate  if  they  were  properly  represent¬ 
ed  and  to  respond  to  negative  com¬ 
ments  assigned  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  book  puts  flesh  on 
some  of  the  often-heard  criticisms  of 
newspapers  and  television.  Here  are 
the  people  who  press  for  the  prurient 
or  sexy  angle,  who  pull  back  when 
dullsville  issues  start  to  emerge,  who 
give  rumors  and  the  offbeat  angles 
more  due  than  they  deserve. 

Kaniss  wrings  a  promise  from  an  im¬ 
portant  Philadelphia  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  at  the  end  of  the  book,  as  he  says 
he  will  try  to  make  campaign  reporting 
more  issue-oriented  in  the  future. 
Then,  the  author  softens  the  barbs  of 
her  criticisms  by  noting  the  complexi¬ 
ty  of  decision-making  at  a  newspaper. 

She  suggests  that  the  middle  ranks 
of  news  executives  who  are  running  the 
show  may  merely  be  “unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  horse  race  has 
dominated  coverage”  over  issues. 

Assessing  Communication  Educa¬ 
tion;  A  Handbook  for  Media, 
Speech  &  Theatre  Educators. 
William  G.  Christ,  ed.  (Lawrence  Erl- 
baum  Associates,  365  Broadway,  Hills¬ 
dale,  N.J.  07642),  403  pages,  $69.95; 
paper,  $27.50. 

Overheard  once  at  a  restaurant  near 
the  campus  of  a  Minnesota  university 
was  the  conversation  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  table  full  of  university  adminis¬ 
trators  or  professors.  They  were  dis¬ 
cussing  a  colleague  until  one  of  them 


finally  declared,  in  exasperation,  “She 
is  either  a  very  bad  teacher  or  a  very 
good  teacher.  And  the  sad  thing  is, 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  which.” 

This  book,  edited  by  William  Christ 
of  Trinity  University,  also  throws  up  its 
hands,  so  to  speak,  at  times,  as  it  deals 
with  some  of  the  tools  of  teaching, 
such  as  syllabus  preparation;  “exit,”  or 
end-of-the-road,  senior  exams;  and  the 
vast  tundra  of  evaluations  that  can  be 
used  to  gauge  teaching  effectiveness. 

But  embedded  in  these  academic 
discourses  —  with  each  chapter  con¬ 
tributed  by  an  educator  —  is  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  determining  good  teach¬ 
ing  —  or, in  the  case  of  this  book, 
specifically  that  of  communication 
classes  —  is  at  best  an  imprecise  art. 

For  one  thing,  the  students  are  di¬ 
verse,  not  a  solid  monolithic  group. 
They  have  different  needs  and  differ¬ 
ent  expectations,  and  experience  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  satisfaction. 

Classes  vary.  A  class  might  be  made 
up  equally  of  “achievers”  and  “clueless 
marginals”  who  are  in  school  because 
they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do,  or  a 
single  type  of  student  might  dominate. 

Teaching  strategies  vary  not  only 
from  teacher  to  teacher  but  from  class 
to  class  taught  by  the  same  teacher. 

Some  myths  that  circulate  about 
journalism  departments,  as  well  as  oth¬ 
er  academic  departments  of  a  universi¬ 
ty,  are  further  challenged  by  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  book: 

( 1 )  Student  satisfaction  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  an  adequate  gauge  of  good 
teaching,  W.  James  Potter,  of  Indiana 
University,  points  out.  If  the  class  is 
full  of  dimwits,  then  what  Potter  says 
might  hold  true:  “A  very  high  level  of 
student  satisfaction  might  be  evidence 
of  poorer  teaching  than  lower  levels  of 
satisfaction.” 

(2)  The  theory  that  “Professionals 

can’t  teach,  Ph.D.’s  can,”  is  turned  on 
end  by  David  Tucker  of  the  University 
of  Toledo.  He  says,  “The  assumption  is 
made  time  and  time  again  that  be¬ 
cause  an  individual  has  obtained  a 
Ph.D.  in  a  discipline  such  as  communi¬ 
cation,  they  can  therefore  teach  that 
discipline  to  others.”  Tucker  also  com¬ 
plains  that  although  “we  spend  a  great 
deal  of  effort  in  evaluating  the  research 
capabilities  of  Ph.D.  students,  we 
spend  almost  no  effort  at  determining 
whether  they  can  teach.”  ■ES'P 
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In  Brief 


Fla.  legislature 
again  tries  to 
upgrade  access  to 
electronic  records 


Rebeles  contribute 
$100,000  to  CFAC 

ROWLAND  AND  PATRICIA  Rebele, 
who  previously  contributed  $200,000  to 
the  California  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion  (CFAC),  have  donated  another 
$100,000  to  encourage  matching  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  organization,  coalition 
president  Bruce  Brugmann  announced. 

Rowland  “Reb”  Rebele,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  has  a  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Paradise  Post  and  several 
community  newspapers  outside  Califor¬ 
nia. 

He  is  a  member  of  CFAC’s  board  of 
directors. 

By  terms  of  the  endowment  to  the 
freedom-of-information  group,  the 
$300,000  permits  release  of  its  annual 
investment  earnings  —  some  $12,000 
for  1995  —  to  support  coalition  opera¬ 
tions,  it  was  noted. 

Rebele,  who  with  his  wife  also  sup¬ 
ports  a  student  internship  program  for 
weekly  newspapers  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  commented  about  their  new  gift: 
“Secret  government  is  bad  government, 
and  CFAC  exists,  in  part,  to  prevent  it. 
We  feel  strongly  that  government  in  a 
democracy  only  works  when  the  elec¬ 
torate  is  fully  informed.” 

Brugmann  called  the  Rebeles’  contri¬ 
bution  “an  extraordinary  example  of 
dedicated  newspaper  professionals’  per¬ 
sonal  commitment  to  the  constitution¬ 
al  values  that  protect  us  all.” 

Recent  gifts  to  CFAC  also  have  been 
made  by  James  McClatchy  and  the 
Central  Valley  Foundation  and  Tim 
Hayes  and  the  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise. 

Record  deaths 
of  journalists  in 
’94,  says  CPJ 

THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  of  journal¬ 
ists  killed  in  one  year  while  doing  their 
jobs  has  been  reported  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Protect  Journalists  (CPJ). 

In  1994,  72  journalists  were  killed  on 
the  job,  with  58  of  those  deaths  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  deliberate  political  assassina¬ 
tions. 

In  1993,  there  were  64  journalists 


killed  while  on  assignment. 

CPJ  further  noted  that  in  none  of  the 
18  nations  in  which  these  1994  murders 
took  place  had  there  been  any  arrests 
or  trials  for  the  crimes. 

“We  have  never  seen  so  many  pre¬ 
meditated  murders  of  journalists,”  com¬ 
mented  CPJ  chairwoman  and  author 
Kati  Marton.  “Political  assassination 
has  become  the  leading  cause  of  job-re¬ 
lated  death  among  reporters  world¬ 
wide.” 

Algeria  was  deemed  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  country  in  the  world  for  journal¬ 
ists  in  1994,  CPJ  reported,  with  19  of 
the  murders  tied  to  Algerian  fundamen¬ 
talist  rebels. 

In  Rwanda,  14  reporters  and  editors 
intentionally  were  killed  last  year,  with 
another  five  cases  under  investigation 
by  CPJ. 

An  additional  30  journalists  were 
killed  in  the  Rwandan  massacres,  but 
CPJ  found  no  causal  link  between  the 
deaths  and  the  victims’  profession. 

Four  journalists  were  murdered  in 
Tajikistan  in  1994,  bringing  to  27  the 
number  of  Tajik  journalists  murdered 
since  1992,  according  to  CPJ. 

Three  Cambodian  reporters  were 
killed  in  what  CPJ  believed  to  be  the 
first  deliberate  killing  of  journalists  here 
since  the  nation  reemerged  as  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Two  killings  of  journalists  in  Pakistan 
were  the  first  recorded  there  in  many 
years,  and  two  Russian  investigative  re¬ 
porters  were  killed  in  apparent  retalia¬ 
tion  for  their  work,  CPJ  reported. 

Fourteen  of  the  journalists  killed  in 
1994  were  on  assignment  in  battle 
zones:  five  in  Bosnia;  three  in  Somalia; 
two  in  Chechnya;  two  in  South  African 
townships;  one  in  Angola;  and  one  in 
Rwanda. 

Also  reported  killed  on  the  job  were 
a  reporter  and  editor  in  Zaire;  a  reporter 
and  editor  in  Turkey;  a  BBC  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Afghanistan;  an  Iranian  re¬ 
porter  in  Mostar;  a  Brazilian  publisher; 
a  Burundian  broadcaster;  a  Colombian 
talk-show  host;  a  Guatemalan  radio 
news  director;  a  German  freelancer  in 
northern  Iraq;  and  the  editor  of  a  news¬ 
magazine  in  Mexico. 

The  CPJ  also  reported  that  it  was 
continuing  its  investigations  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  13  murders,  to  which  it  has  not 
established  a  direct  link  between  the 
crime  and  the  victims’  professions. 


FLORIDA,  ARGUABLY  THE  state 
with  the  best  public-records  access  laws 
in  the  union,  is  again  taking  up  the  is¬ 
sue  of  improving  public  access  to  elec¬ 
tronic  government  records. 

Last  year,  the  state  legislature  looked 
poised  to  open  up  electronic  records, 
but  a  proposed  law  foundered  over  the 
issue  of  how  to  charge  for  the  data. 

On  Feb.  20,  a  key  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  cleared  a  bill  that  opens  access  — 
but  purposely  sidesteps  the  cost  issue. 

Under  the  bill  unanimously  approved 
by  the  Joint  Legislative  Information 
Technology  Resource  Committee,  more 
electronic  information  would  be 
opened  to  public  scrutiny  —  and  in 
more  easily  accessible  forms. 

For  instance,  government  agencies 
would  be  required  to  purchase  hardware 
or  software  that  is  configured  to  make 
public  access  easy  by  ensuring  that  con¬ 
fidential  information  can  be  readily  re¬ 
moved  from  otherwise  public  records. 

In  addition,  Florida  agencies  would 
be  required  to  provide  records  in  what¬ 
ever  form  requested  if  the  records  are 
kept  in  that  form. 

Further,  the  definition  of  electronic 
public  records  would  be  expanded  to 
include  not  only  electronic  mail  sent 
between  government  employees,  but 
also  any  government-developed  soft¬ 
ware  programs  themselves. 

Under  the  bill,  disputes  over  access 
to  public  records  would  be  mediated  by 
a  program  within  the  state  attorney 
general’s  office. 

Though  the  bill  does  not  mention  a 
fee  structure,  the  issue  of  how  to  charge 
for  electronic  fees  is  almost  certain  to 
arise. 

In  fact,  during  hearings  before  the 
panel  some  officials  complained  that 
their  entities  could  incur  great  costs  in 
gathering  information  —  especially  if 
they  are  required  to  edit  out  confiden¬ 
tial  information. 

In  the  last  legislative  year,  some  gov¬ 
ernmental  bodies  urged  lawmakers  to 
establish  a  fee  based  on  the  number  of 
bytes  of  computerized  information  re¬ 
quested. 
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We  believe  in  ‘public  jonrnalism’ 
-and  have  done  it  for  years 

Leadership  to  stir  action  and  benefit  communities  is  an  integral  part 
of  Gannett  s  NEWS  2000 program. 

Long  before  the  so-called  “Public  Journalism” debate  began,  ^rts 
were  under  way  at  Gannett  newspapers  to  make  a  difference  in  their 
hometowns. 

Here  are  50  such  efforts  in  the  past  12  months.  They  are  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  projects  undertaken  across  the  company  regularly. 


Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer 


•  Relying  uf)on  advice  from  an  advisory  group  of  high  school  students, 
parents  and  exf>erts,  editors  and  staffers  organized  a  town  meeting  on  the 
problem  of  teens  and  drinking.  Newspaper  stories  outlined  the  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  town  meeting  launched  community  education  and  inter¬ 
vention  programs. 


PRESS  &  Sun-Bulletin  at  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


•  The  newspaper  produced  enterprise  coverage  explaining  a  new  county 
tax  plan  and  then  sponsored  a  public  forum  on  the  plan.  State  and  local 
tax  experts  explained  the  likely  impaa  of  the  proposal,  helping  residents 
determine  their  position  on  the  changes. 


THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN  AT  BOISE 


•  The  newspaper  fought  to  open  the  process  of  state  government  to  res¬ 
idents  through  a  program  called  Public  Access  Denied.  The  yearlong 
public  awareness  eifon  improved  public  access  to  public  information  in 
Idaho.  For  example,  newspaper  pressure  forced  the  Boise  school  board  to 
release  names  of  superintendent  candidates  and  the  state  legislature  to 
release  juvenile  crime  records. 

*  A  news  and  editorial  campaign  by  The  Idaho  Statesman,  which 
included  a  public  forum,  shed  light  on  issues  behind  a  crucial  school 
board  election.  Moved  by  the  issues  and  the  debate,  the  number  of  can¬ 
didates  jumped  from  3  to  12. 


The  Courier-News  at  Bridgewater,  n.j. 


•  In  four  months,  five  people  died  in  Central  Jersey  when  their  cars 
drifred  off  interstate  highways  and  slammed  into  trucks  parked  illegally 
on  the  shoulders.  Although  720,000  trucks  use  New  Jersey  highways,  the 
state’s  rest  stops  have  only  142  parking  spaces  for  trucks.  After  dozens  of 
Courier-News  news  stories  and  editorial-page  calls  for  action,  the  state 
police  conduaed  ticket  blitzes  and  completed  an  origin-and-destination 
survey  to  determine  possible  sites  for  building  new  truck  rest  stops. 


The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 


•  The  newspaper  presented  a  yearlong  look  at  key  issues  affecting  the 
Burlington  area.  The  projects  included  newspaper-sponsored  public 
forums  and  editorials  that  pressed  for  specific  approaches  to  concerns 
ranging  from  waterfront  revival  to  the  plight  of  small  businesses. 
Officials  reaaed  with  programs  based  upon  the  ideas  discussed  at  the 
forums. 


Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Gazette 


•  When  newspaper  reports  showed  the  Chillicothe  area  to  have  one  of 
the  worst  records  of  domestic  violence  in  Ohio,  editors  organized  a  pub¬ 
lic  roundtable  with  law  enforcement  officials.  The  result  was  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  task  force  charged  with  reducing  domestic  violence  in  the  area. 


The  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 


•  “Everybody’s  Children”  is  a  continuing  project  of  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  to  focus  the  community’s  anention  on  the  perils  facing 
children.  The  project  includes  monthly  articles  on  issues  from  teen 
pregnancy  to  violence.  Initial  stories  prompted  a  newsroom-sponsored 


community  forum  in  which  experts  interacted  with  the  audience  to 
discuss  the  issues;  the  forum  was  taped  and  shown  on  Cincinnati’s  six 
cable  TV  public  access  channels.  The  newspaper  also  empaneled  a  group 
of  pediatricians  to  answer  residents’  telephone  calls  about  child  health 
problems. 


Commercial-News  at  Danville.  III. 


•  “Youth  Crime:  A  Generation  at  Risk”  was  a  three-day  series  high¬ 
lighting  the  problems  of  youth  crime  in  the  Danville  area  and  exploring 
community-based  solutions.  The  Commercial-News  helped  create  a  task 
force  which  meets  monthly  to  spyearhead  programs  for  youths  and  a 
parenting  program  at  the  local  hospital. 


The  des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 


•  In  a  multi-faceted  series  called  “Working  Harder,  Falling  Behind,” 
the  newspaper  documented  the  decline  of  per-capita  income  in  Iowa 
during  a  period  of  job  growth.  The  series  looked  at  Iowa’s  higher-than- 
average  work  rate  among  young  mothers,  the  burgeoning  in  temporary 
work  without  benefits  and  the  consequent  difficulties  lowans  are  having 
making  ends  meet.  The  series  su^ested  economic  development 
approaches  to  improve  conditions  and  included  consumer  advice  for 
residents  trapped  in  no-win  economic  situations. 

•  A  series  of  Register  editorials  called  “What’s  Right  With  Iowa” 
looked  at  the  many  things  the  state  has  going  for  it.  The  point: 
Newspapers  tell  readers  plenty  about  what’s  wrong.  Concentrating  on 
the  good  could  embolden  people  and  give  them  hope.  The  series 
included  a  record  number  of  leners  from  lowans  listing  their  own 
fiivorite  “right”  things  about  the  state. 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  news 


•  With  its  weekly  section  “On  Detroit,”  The  Detroit  News  provides  a 
solution-oriented  discussion  of  family,  school,  business  and  neighbor¬ 
hood  problems.  An  eight-member  advisory  board  composed  of  readers, 
educators,  clergy  and  other  grass-roots  leaders  helps  shape  content.  “On 
Detroit”  includes  a  regular  f^e  of  staff  articles,  advice  and  coping 
columns,  commentary  from  community  voices,  positive  thinking.  The 
section  is  distributed  throughout  the  city  and  to  surrounding  suburbs  to 
promote  communication  and  understanding. 


Star-Gazette  at  Elmira.  N.Y. 


*  Newspaper  stories  and  editorials  showed  the  economic  importance  of 
keeping  minor  league  baseball  in  Elmira.  Then  the  newspaper  spearhead¬ 
ed  a  drive  that  raised  $200,000  to  bring  the  city-owned  baseball  stadium 
up  to  the  standard  necessary  to  keep  the  baseball  franchise  in  the  city. 


EL  PASO  (Texas)  Times 


*  The  El  Paso  Times  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  and  the  support 
of  United  El  Paso,  an  effort  to  bring  community  unity  to  a  common 
agenda.  Two  years  of  work  and  planning  led  to  a  Community  Congress 
that  established  goals  and  action  plans  for  key  issues  such  as  education 
and  health-care  concerns. 


News-Press  at  Fort  Myers.  Fla.- 


•  About  300  people  attended  the  newspaper’s  Caloosahatchee 
Community  Forum,  a  town  hall  style  meeting  that  was  co-sponsored 
with  Edison  Community  College  and  was  the  first  such  event  to  deal 
with  the  future  of  the  75-lnile  long  Caloosahatchee  River.  Inspired  by  a 
News-Press  enterprise  project,  “A  River  at  Risk,”  the  forum  included  a 
panel  of  experts,  group  discussions  and  displays  by  local  organizations. 
More  than  45  people  formed  a  river  watchdog  group.  Follow-up 
meetings  focused  on  specific  river  issues  and  su^ested  voluntary  and 
regulatory  approaches  to  safeguard  the  river’s  future  while  encouraging 
continued  economic  growth. 
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Pacific  Daily  News  at  Guam 


•  The  newspaper  solicited  readers’  questions  for  gubernatorial,  legisla¬ 
tive  and  school  board  candidates.  The  questions  were  combined  with 
those  from  newspaper  reporters  and  answers  were  published  in  a  40-page 
section  eleaion  preview.  After  the  election,  the  newspaper  took  the 
answers  and  promises  and  published  a  grid  to  help  residents  measure  the 
winners’  performance  in  100  days. 


The  Herald-Dispatch  at  Huntington.  W.Va. 


•  Newspaper-led  community  forums  and  task  forces  worked  throughout 
1994  to  develop  economic  development  plans  for  the  area.  They 
followed  a  newspaper  enterprise  project,  “Our  Jobs,  Our  Children,  Our 
Future,”  that  examined  the  region’s  economic  problems,  pressed  for 
solutions  and  sponsored  the  forums.  More  than  700  people  signed  up  for 
the  task  forces  and  worked  on  projects  ranging  from  the  creation  of  a 
small-business  incubator  to  a  proposal  for  an  underground  railroad 
museum.  The  task-force  work  resulted  in  Huntington  winning  a  $3 
million  federal  economic  development  grant. 

•  With  dozens  of  key  pieces  of  legislation  awaiting  passage  on  the  final 
day  of  the  West  Virginia  legislative  session,  the  newspaper  invited  readers 
to  make  their  voices  heard  on  the  last  day  of  deal-making  and  voting. 
The  newspaper  printed  a  map  of  the  capital,  told  p)eople  what  to  watch 
for  and  where  to  meet  as  a  group.  More  than  100  readers  showed  up  for 
“Operation  Watchdog.” 


THE  Clarion-Ledger  at  Jackson.  Miss. 


•  A  five-year  investigation  by  The  Clarion-Ledger,  coupled  with 
editorials  calling  for  action,  contributed  to  the  reindictment  of  white 
supremacist  Byron  de  la  Beckwith  for  the  1963  murder  of  civil-rights 
leader  Medgar  Evers.  In  February  1994,  Beckwith  was  conviaed  and 
sentenced  to  life  in  prison. 


The  Jackson  (Tenn.)  sun 


•  The  Sun  first  suggested  and  then  organized  a  job  fair  in  a  low-income 
section  of  Jackson,  an  area  -with  more  than  20  percent  unemployment. 
The  Sun  assembled  business  leaders  to  provide  residents  with  advice  on 
getting  jobs. 


cities  and  suggested  approaches  that  might  better  serve  the  area’s 
changing  population. 


Marin  (Calif.)  Independent  Journal 


•  The  newspaper  sponsored  an  all-day  economic  conference,  helped  to 
plan  the  agenda,  and  the  editorial  page  editor  emceed  the  conference. 
The  conference  brought  together  two  key  protagonists  in  the  debate  over 
growth  that  shaftes  public  policy  in  Marin  County  —  businesspeople 
and  environmentalists.  Following  the  conference,  the  county  created  an 
economic  plank  in  its  master  plan,  for  the  first  time  putting  business 
planning  on  equal  footing  with  environmental  concerns.  Many  hailed 
this  as  a  new  era  of  public-private  cooperation. 


THE  News-Star  at  Monroe.  La. 


•  Cover^e  of  an  empowerment  zone  application,  which  included 
enterprise  stories,  editorials  and  newspaper  sponsorship  of  public 
forums,  helped  residents  develop  a  vision  for  the  future  and  built  ; 
bridges  in  the  racially  divided  community.  The  city  won  a  $3  million 
empowerment  grant. 

•  A  30-day  News-Star  series  on  local  government  exposed  problems  and 
su^ested  solutions;  local  officials  agreed  to  pursue  1 1  ideas  for  better 
government  developed  by  the  series. 


The  Tennessean  at  Nashville 


•  The  Tennessean  underwrote  a  $750,000,  five-year  NIE  program  in 
area  schools  to  help  teach  values  in  kindergarten  through  founh  grade. 
“Project:  Solution,”  which  involves  writing  and  producing  36  NIE 
tabloids  on  values  each  year,  was  the  newspaper’s  way  of  following  up  a 
series  of  enterprise  reports  that  illustrated  a  lack  of  basic  values  often 
pushes  juveniles  into  lives  of  crime. 

•  “Compute  and  Shoot”  is  a  Tennessean  partnership  with  the  Na.shville 
YMCA  that  involves  a  three-part  program  for  middle  school  students 
from  low-income  families:  tutoring  by  college  students,  play  in  a  basket¬ 
ball  league  coached  by  former  college  and  NBA  stars,  and  10  weeks  at 
The  Tennessean  where  volunteer  staff  members  help  the  students  put 
out  their  own  newspaper.  The  program  is  being  studied  as  a  model 
project  by  the  White  House  and  Congress. 


JOURNAL  AND  COURIER  AT  LAFAYETTE.  IND. 


•  When  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  announced  plans  to  hold  a  rally  in  Lafayette, 
the  Journal  and  Courier  responded  in  a  number  of  ways.  A  staff  member 
volunteered  to  be  a  community  liaison  and  helped  found  the  Greater 
Lafayette  Race  Unity  Coalition.  More  than  4,000  people  signed  a 
Statement  of  Common  Purpose  published  in  the  newspaper.  The  names 
were  reprinted  in  a  special  four-page  section.  To  help  educate  staffers  and 
shape  coverage,  the  newspaper  brought  in  experts  and  a  reader  panel  of 
representatives  from  churches,  minority  organizations,  Purdue  University 
and  law  enforcement.  The  newspaper  published  dozens  of  letters  and 
guest  columns  about  the  Klan  and  took  a  strong  editorial  stand  urging 
the  community  to  learn  about  diversity,  to  attend  community  unity 
festivals  and  to  stay  away  from  the  KKK  rally. 


LANSING  (Mich.)  State  Journal 


•  The  editorial  page  led  a  campaign  to  save  a  teen  homeless  shelter  and 
helped  to  win  a  $50,000  challenge  grant  from  the  Michigan  Hospital 
Association.  The  editorial  campaign  escalated  and  $25,000  in  matching 
funds  have  been  pledged,  including  $5,000  from  the  Gannett 
Foundation. 

•  A  State  Journal  “voters  fair”  brought  more  than  100  state  and  local 
candidates  face-to-face  with  more  than  1 ,000  voters  before  the 
November  election. 


The  Courier-Journal  at  Louisville,  ky. 


•  A  yearlong  series  of  occasional  articles  showed  how  the  Louisville 
area’s  changing  demographics  would  soon  make  the  region’s  collection  of 
90  small-city  governments  obsolete.  Rep>orters  looked  at  models  in  other 


NORTH  HILLS  (PA.)  NEWS  RECORD 


•  The  News  Record  is  attacking  open  meetings  and  public  records 
violations  through  education  and  lawsuits.  The  newspajjer  is  involved  in 
a  statewide  lobbying  effort  with  legislators  to  toughen  laws.  The  editorial 
board  has  met  with  each  legislator  and  received  promises  of  support  for  a 
new  sunshine  act.  The  newspaper  sued  a  local  township  over  violations 
of  the  open  records  law.  As  a  result,  the  township  admitted  violations 
and  changed  the  way  it  conducts  meetings. 


NORWICH  (CONN.)  BULLETIN 


•  The  Norwich  Bulletin  gathered  a  group  of  urban  planning  experts 
and  grass-roots  community  activists  and  created  a  proposed  “master 
plan”  for  the  downtown  area.  At  a  town  meeting  attended  by  more  than 
100  residents,  a  map  and  timeline  of  the  proposals  was  discussed.  The 
newspaper  followed  up  with  an  editorial  section,  “Blueprint  for 
Norwich.” 

•  In  another  project.  The  Bulletin  assembled  a  panel  of  17  regional  and 
state  experts  to  help  readers  cope  with  rapid  and  fundamental  changes 
in  eastern  Connecticut.  The  newspaper  outlined  20  trends  that  would 
affect  the  way  residents  live  and  work  as  the  region’s  economy  moves 
from  a  defense  base  to  one  centered  on  tourism. 


THE  Olympian  at  Olympia.  Wash. 


•  “Crossroads:  Choosing  our  economic  future”  was  a  newsroom  project 
that  involved  hundreds  of  residents  in  grassroots  meetings,  community 
forums  and  a  day-long  summit  that  set  an  agenda  for  ensuring  the 
community’s  quality  of  life  and  economic  vitality  through  the  ’90s. 
Stories  explained  the  concerns  and  proposals.  The  results  include  efforts 


to  streamline  regulations,  plans  to  hold  an  education  summit,  and  a 
revitalized  Economic  Development  Council.  One  program  that  emerged 
was  “Just  Hire  One,”  an  Olympian  campaign  that  resulted  in  more  than 
400  teens  being  referred  to  summer  jobs. 


THE  Desert  Sufj  at  palm  Springs.  Calif. 


•  Newspaper  staffers  organized  focus  groups  about  casino  gambling  in 
Palm  Springs  and  in  Norwich,  Conn.  The  result  was  a  seven-part  series 
that  used  the  experience  of  Indian  gaming  in  Connecticut  to  show  Palm 
Springs  residents  the  p>ossible  social  and  economic  impact  of  a  proposed 
casino  in  Palm  Springs. 

•  Following  a  racially-tri^ered  brawl  at  a  local  high  school.  The  Desert 
Sun  determined  to  learn  what  issues  were  of  most  concern  to  area 
teenagers,  and  how  to  empower  teens,  parents,  teachers  and  school 
administrators  to  address  those  concerns.  Newspaper  forums  at  each  area 
high  school  formed  the  basis  for  special  sections  on  the  issues  affecting 
teens  —  race,  sex,  pride,  jobs  and  more. 


Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal 


•  In  “For  Our  Future,”  the  newspaper  undertook  a  yearlong  assessment 
of  Northwest  Florida’s  future  geared  to  a  military  drawdown  and  an 
influx  of  retirees.  The  project  combined  news  reponing,  enterprise  and 
editorials  with  community  forums  to  focus  on  possible  solutions  to 
economic  and  social  concerns. 


Poughkeepsie  (N.Y.)  Journal 


•  The  mid-Hudson  valley  has  gone  from  having  one  of  the  lowest 
jobless  rates  in  New  York  state  to  nearly  the  highest  because  of  IBM 
reduaion.  “Blueprint  For  Growth,”  an  ongoing  project,  took  the  lead  in 
a  campaign  to  help  bring  new  jobs  and  new  hope  to  the  region.  Through 
a  series  of  stories,  special  sections,  editorials  and  public  forums,  the 
Journal  has  sought  to  define  a  vision  for  the  future. 

•  The  Journal  produced  a  “Safe  Streets  Project,”  reacting  to  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  shootings  in  Poughkeepsie.  A  community  advisory 
board  worked  with  Journal  staffers  in  planning  a  series  of  quanerly 
special  sections  on  specific  approaches  to  making  local  streets  safer. 


RENO  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal 


•  Newspaper  stories  and  editorials  showed  that  rivalry  and  discord 
among  different  groups  in  Reno’s  Hispanic  community  were  stalling 
progress.  The  newspaper  followed  up  by  co-sponsoring  an  Hispanic 
Summit  which  brought  the  groups  together  and  united  them  in  several 
projects.  Two  newspaper  staffers  helped  plan  and  run  the  summit. 

•  The  Gazette-Journal  produced  three  special  sections  on  societal 
violence  and  culminated  its  effort  with  a  community  leadership  summit 
that  explored  the  problems  of  domestic  violence,  hate,  and  violence 
against  children  that  were  covered  by  the  sections.  Following  the 
summit,  the  newspaper  organized  a  joint  effort  with  local  TV  and  radio 
stations  to  collaborate  on  coverj^e  of  potential  solutions. 


Rockford  (III.)  Register  Star 


•  When  students  with  severe  handicaps  needed  a  playground  and  there 
was  no  money  to  be  found.  Register  Star  readers,  responding  to  the 
newspaper’s  call  to  help,  raised  almost  $80,000.  Rock  legend  Bob  Dylan, 
in  town  for  a  concert,  read  the  story  and  contributed  $20,000.  United 
Parcel  Service  added  another  $50,000  a  few  months  later,  putting  the 
fund  drive  well  over  its  goal. 


Statesman  Journal  at  Salem,  ore. 


•  “Budget  Party”  was  a  project  aimed  at  educating  people  about  a 
looming  state  budget  deficit  and  getting  them  involved  in  the  process. 

It  was  devised  by  a  group  that  included  staffers,  state  budget  experts,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  University  of  Oregon  economists.  A  series 
of  12  educational  pieces  about  various  aspects  of  the  state  budget  ran  in 
the  newspaper.  Next,  the  newspaper  published  a  ballot,  asking  residents 
to  make  their  own  budget  choices.  The  league  held  “budget  parties”  in 
which  members  filled  out  the  ballots.  A  local  cable  TV  station  broadcast 


a  panel  discussion  based  on  the  program  and  a  number  of  colleges  and 
high  schools  have  been  using  the  articles  and  the  ballot  in  classrooms. 


The  Times  at  Shreveport.  La. 


•  “Take  Part/Make  Your  Mark”  was  an  effort  to  get  people  to  register 
to  vote  and  resulted  in  3,000  people  registering.  In  addition,  the  newspa¬ 
per  sponsored  two  Political  Training  Institutes  to  provide  basic  informa¬ 
tion  to  people  interested  in  running  for  office  or  helping  a  candidate. 

•  The  newspaper  established  “Vision  for  Shreveport/Bossier”  to  address 
the  need  for  future-focused  leadership  in  the  community.  Through  a 
series  of  community  meetings,  residents  identified  critical  concerns  and 
began  to  come  up  with  solutions.  The  newspaper  invited  consultants  to 
town,  sponsored  forums  and  reported  on  the  efforts  in  news  stories. 


Argus  leader  at  Sioux  Falls.  S.D' 


•  “Communities  on  the  Rise”  was  a  yearlong  projea  conduaed  by 
the  Argus  Leader  and  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  After  profiling 
successful  rural  communities  in  South  Dakota,  the  newspaper  invited 
others  to  apply  for  designation  as  the  “Community  on  the  Rise.” 
Tyndall,  S.D.  was  seleaed  from  among  the  nominees.  For  the  next  year. 
Professor  Bob  Tosterud,  a  rural  specialist  at  USD,  will  work  with 
Tyndall  as  it  charts  its  future.  The  Argus  Leader  will  pay  his  expenses 
and  will  detail  Tyndall’s  progress  as  it  moves  toward  success.  The  idea 
is  not  only  to  helpTyndall,  but  also  to  demonstrate  to  other  rural 
communities  how  they  can  prosper. 


Springfield  (Mo.)  News-Leader 


•  When  a  drive-by  shooting  capped  a  year  of  gang-related  violence  in 
Springfield,  the  News-Leader  assembled  30  city  leaders  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  to  map  strat^es  for  “Taking  Back  Our  Streets.”  The 
gathering  produced  su^ested  solutions  for  the  community  and  a  special 
report  for  the  newspaper. 

•  A  tax-limitation  amendment  on  the  November  ballot  was  so  wordy 
and  badly  written  that  it  left  Missourians  confused.  The  newspaper 
produced  a  16-page  special  seaion  that  disseaed  the  amendment  in 
plain  langu^e  and  answered  questions  that  readers  submitted.  Reprints 
were  distributed  to  civic  and  school  groups  in  advance  of  the  election. 


Valley  News  Dispatch  at  Tarentum.  Pa. 


•  The  newspaper  sponsored  an  economic  development  forum  and  flew 
in  an  acclaimed  developer  from  Tupelo,  Miss.  The  session  was  broadcast 
on  a  local  cable  TV  station.  As  a  result  of  the  forum,  residents  of  one 
local  community  have  launched  an  economic  development  program  that 
mirrors  Tupelo’s  successful  effort. 


TUCSON  (Ariz.)  Citizen 


•  A  monthlong  series  on  juvenile  crime,  “Our  Violent  Children,” 
pushed  the  community  to  address  several  significant  concerns. 
Newspaper-led  public  forums  helped  to  shape  coverage,  and  follow-up 
community  meetings  brought  together  residents  as  they  reaaed  to 
the  newspaper’s  coverage  in  a  search  for  solutions.  The  newspaper 
contributed  $40,000  in  Gannett  Foundation  grants  to  support  local 
programs. 


The  News  Journal  at  Wilmington.  Del. 


•  After  reporting  that  Delaware  ranked  50th  among  states  in  infant 
mortality.  The  News  Journal  launched  “The  Delaware  Challenge”  with 
the  goal  of  reducing  the  infimt  mortality  rate  in  the  state.  The  newspaper 
published  stories  over  a  three-month  period  and  produced  an  education¬ 
al  pamphlet.  It  followed  up  by  sponsoring  a  symposium  of  Delaware 
leaders,  doctors,  nurses  and  charities;  the  participants  agreed  to  launch 
several  specific  statewide  programs. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Sponsors,  content 
critical  to  success 
of  Nil  systems 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

TWO  YEARS  AFTER  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Post  began  offering  its  511  audio- 
tex  service,  the  installed  base  of  Nil  is 
growing  rapidly  —  and  its  potential 
and  pitfalls  are  becoming  clearer. 

N 11  service  allows  businesses  to  of¬ 
fer  audiotex  system  access  that  requires 
dialing  just  three  digits.  The  digits 
work  inside  the  basic  local  calling  area, 
the  so-called  “free”  call  area,  and  con¬ 
nect  to  a  business’s  seven-digit  audio¬ 
tex  number. 

At  the  moment  only  BellSouth  is  of¬ 
fering  the  service,  using  the  numbers 
211,  311,  511,  611,  711  or  811. 

And  only  five  state  public  service 
commissions  have  approved  tariffs  for 
the  Nil. 


Businesses  subscribing  to  Nil  ser¬ 
vice  can  offer  calls  free  to  customers, 
or,  more  typically,  they  can  charge. 

Nil  rates,  however,  are  set  by  state 
public  service  commissions  and  run 
well  below  the  cost  of  900  numbers  or 
976  calls. 

Businesses  therefore  cannot  rely  on 
the  charge  alone  to  generate  revenue, 
warns  Thomas  G.  Williams,  product 
manager  of  N 11  and  abbreviated  dial¬ 
ing  at  BellSouth. 

“If  you  try  to  make  money  on  the 
50^  charge  alone  for  an  Nil  number, 
it’s  pretty  much  like  a  newspaper  trying 
to  make  money  on  the  quarter  or  the 
350  [cover  price]  without  any  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  newspaper,”  Williams  said. 

“By  the  time  you  add  up  the  cost 
[newspapers  pay]  to  the  fthone  compa¬ 


“Usually,  you  need  a  lawyer  specializing  in  tariffs 
and  rates,”  added  R.  Jack  Fishman,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Citizen  Tribune  in  Morristown,  Tenn. 


But,  as  of  January,  there  were  34 
Nil  services  working  in  those  states, 
and  many  other  numbers  have  been  as¬ 
signed  but  are  not  yet  online  or  are  be¬ 
ing  abandoned  by  businesses  that  are 
rethinking  the  service. 

Some  early  lessons  can  be  drawn 
from  this  experience.  The  following 
guidelines  have  emerged,  as  outlined 
by  Nil  managers  at  the  recent  Interac¬ 
tive  Newspapers  ’95  Conference  in 
Dallas,  sponsored  by  the  Kelsey  Group, 
Editor  &.  Publisher  Co.,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Marketing  Associ¬ 
ation: 

•  Nil  call  volumes  won’t  pay  for  the 
service. 


ny,  the  cost  of  an  audiotex  system,  the 
promotional  costs  and  the  staff  costs, 
you  are  going  to  have  to  generate 
tremendous  amounts  of  calls  if  you  are 
depending  on  per-call  payout  alone,” 
added  Molly  Ross,  511  coordinator  for 
the  Tennessean  in  Nashville. 

“Get  sponsors,”  Ross  said. 

•  Nil  numbers  are  far  more  readily 
available  than  many  newspapers  think. 

Just  a  couple  of  years  ago,  even  pub¬ 
lic  service  commissions  were  wary  of 
granting  Nil  numbers  to  private  busi¬ 
nesses,  reasoning  that,  because  there 
were  so  few  numbers  available,  the 
problem  of  deciding  who  should  get 
the  service  would  be  a  daunting  one. 


“Actually,  that  turns  out  not  to  be 
true  in  any  market,”  said  BellSouth’s 
Williams.  “We  had  waiting  lists  at  first 
in  Florida,  but  there  are  no  waiting 
lists  now  ....  Some  companies,  not 
newspapers,  got  the  number  and  pretty 
quickly  got  out  of  it.” 

Williams  said  the  service’s  financial 
requirements  winnow  out  all  but  the 
“serious  players.” 

Among  the  financial  thresholds  is  a 
nonrecurring  charge  for  hookup  that  is 
based  on  the  size  of  the  basic  local  i 

calling  area.  Examples  range  from  a 
high  of  $85,000  for  Atlanta  —  which, 
with  2.1  million  access  lines,  is  the 
largest  free  call  area  in  the  world, 
Williams  said  —  to  a  low  of  $1,650  for 
the  small  Tennessee  town  of  Winches¬ 
ter. 

•  Pay  attention  to  regulatory  details. 

“If  you  don’t  hear  anything  else  that 

I  say,  hear  this:  Know  your  tariff,”  the 
Tennessean’s  Ross  said.  Ross  headed 
the  first  Nil  rollout  at  the  Palm  Beach 
Post. 

Because  commercial  Nil  use  is  so 
new,  many  public  service  commissions 
are  confused  at  first  about  how  to  price 
and  regulate  it,  she  said.  Commissions 
tend  to  revise  the  tariff  several  times, 
both  before  and  after  Nil  service  is 
started,  Ross  said. 

“Usually,  you  need  a  lawyer  special¬ 
izing  in  tariffs  and  rates,”  added  R.  Jack 
Fishman,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Citizen  Tribune  in  Morristown,  Tenn. 

There  are  different  tiers  of  tariffs, 
depending  on  the  business,  which  can 
dramatically  affect  the  rate,  Fishman 
added. 

•  State  regulation  can  hamstring 
revenue  potential. 

In  Tennessee,  for  instance,  third 
parties  cannot  sponsor  a  service  on 
Nil. 

That,  essentially,  kills  any  hope  for 
profit  at  the  Tennessean,  Ross  said. 

“We’re  not  making  a  profit,”  she  told 
the  Interactive  Newspapers  ’95  Con¬ 
ference.  “And  I’m  not  sure  unless  a  lot 
of  things  change  . .  .  that  we  ever  will. 

Right  now,  I  wouldn’t  bet  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey  on  it.” 

•  Get  the  newsroom  involved. 

“Let  them  see  N 11  as  an  extension 

of  the  paper,”  Ross  said. 

•  Educate  readers  —  and  make  sure 
the  system  is  perfect  from  the  start. 

Aside  from  calling  411  or  911,  dialing 
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three  digits  seems  odd  to  many  people. 
A  common  mistake  that  users  most 
likely  will  make  is  dialing  the  Nil 
number  and  following  that  immediate¬ 
ly  with  the  four-digit  code  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  audiotex  category. 

“It’s  like  anything  else  in  audiotex, 
you’ve  got  to  promo,  promo,  promo,” 
the  Tennessean’s  Ross  said. 

Similarly,  newspapers  must  test, 
retest  and  test  again  their  audiotex  sys¬ 
tems  to  ensure  that  they  really  accom¬ 
plish  what  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

“Keep  your  customer  service  slots 
filled,”  she  said.  The  ease-of-use  issue 
should  not  be  overstated,  however. 
Nil,  after  all,  uses  a  phone.  “We  think 
it’s  the  simplest  way  for  the  masses  to 
gain  entry  to  the  information  super¬ 
highway,”  said  BellSouth’s  Williams. 

Bell  Atlantic 
withdraws  from  suit 

BELL  ATLANTIC  CORP.  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  a  legal  challenge  calling  for 
dissolution  of  the  consent  decree  that 
broke  up  AT&T,  citing  a  desire  to  ex¬ 
pend  its  resources  elsewhere. 


Providing  multimedia 
news  to  classrooms 

New  service  offered  by  Reuters 
NewMedia  and  Tele-Communications 


by  William  Webb 

GLOOM  AND  DOOM  forecasters 
predict  that  multimedia  will  foster  a 
generation  of  nonreaders.  Surely,  the 
MTV  set  has  no  interest  in  news¬ 
papers. 

A  new  service  by  Ingenius,  a  joint 
venture  between  Reuters  NewMedia 
Inc.  and  Tele-Communications  Inc., 
provides  multimedia  news  to  class¬ 
rooms  and  to  homes  via  cable  modem. 
The  goal,  said  Ingenius,  is  “Students 
become  instant  world  citizens”  —  or, 
at  least,  newspaper  readers. 

“What  on  Earth”  delivers  six  news 
stories  from  Reuters  in  a  multimedia 


format,  with  photographs,  text,  video, 
sound  and  graphics. 

Clicking  on  highlighted  words 


(See  Classrooms  on  page  44) 
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E&P  Makes  America  ^  East 
Work  Harder  for  You 


Copy  Deadline:  March  17 


America  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference 

Hershey,  PA  ★  March  28-30, 1995 


Your  newspaper  industry  target  audience  is  read¬ 
ing  E&P  every  week,  but  your  ad  during  the  America 
East  Conference  vdll  have  special  impact.  With  the  con¬ 
ference  on  their  minds,  operations  related  advertising  will 
really  stand  out. 


And,  in  addition  to  our  regular  circulation  reaching  more 
than  83,000  readers,  the  March  25  issue  will  be  distributed 
at  the  conference,  too. 


Let  E&Ps  reputation  as  the  authoritative  source  of 
newspaper  industry  information  work  for  you. 
Reserve  space  today! 


Call  your  E&P  advertising  representative,  or  call 
Ad  Director  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  6754380. 

Space  Deadline:  March  15 
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Advertising  in 
interactive  media 


Seminar  examines  some  things 
newspapers  should  know 

by  William  Webb 

NAYSAYERS  OF  NEW  media  point  to 
the  minuscule  percentage  of  total  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  represented  by  inter¬ 
active  marketing. 

But  even  if  that  number,  now  near 
zero,  grows  to  just  3%  of  the  total  for 
newspaper,  magazine,  TV,  radio  and 
cable  advertising  by  the  year  2000, 
that’s  $4  billion,  according  to  Bishop 
Cheen,  vice  president  of  Paul  Kagan 
Associates  Inc. 

If  direct  mail  and  all  other  market¬ 
ing  revenues  are  included,  the  total 


market  today  amounts  to  some  $250 
billion  and  is  likely  to  substantially  in¬ 
crease. 

How  much  of  that  will  be  taken  over 
by  interactive  marketing? 

“1  don’t  know  what  the  percentage  is 
—  1  don’t  think  anyone  does  —  but 
even  a  small  percentage  is  a  big  num¬ 
ber,”  said  Mark  Hauptschein,  director 
of  strategy  and  business  development 
for  Ameritech. 

And  that’s  only  an  estimate. 

Hauptschein  and  other  industry  rep¬ 
resentatives  spoke  at  the  Interactive 
Advertising  conference  last  month  in 
New  York,  organized  by  Kagan  Semi¬ 
nars  Inc. 

Those  in  the  newspaper  industry 
may  be  pleased  to  hear  that  advertisers 
and  marketers  are  saying  some  of  the 
same  things  as  newspaper  managers 


and  editors. 

Both  groups  share  the  mantra  of 
content,  content,  content.  The  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  advertisers  are  mostly  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  content  of  product  infor¬ 
mation  as  opposed  to  that  of  news  in¬ 
formation. 

“We  don’t  think  advertising  hype  is 
going  to  do  the  job  anymore,”  said 
Roland  Sharette,  director  of  interactive 
resources  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
USA.  “Tomorrow’s  consumers  want 
real  information,  and  they  want  it 
when  they  can  get  it,  when  they  need 
it,  and  when  they  can  use  it.” 


Everyone  seems  to  agree  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  more  demanding  and 
discriminating  than  ever  before. 

“They’re  going  to  zap  TV  spots, 
probably  flip  past  a  lot  of  print  ads,  and 
zonk  their  direct  mail,”  said  Sharette. 

Mass  media  dinosaurs,  take  note; 
The  old  advertising  —  and  newspaper 
—  model,  whereby  advertisers  seek  the 
mass  distribution  and  indiscriminate 
coverage  characterized  by  Hauptschein 
as  “praying  and  spraying,”  is  on  the  way 
out. 

Advertising  in  interactive  multime¬ 
dia  will  have  to  be  informative  and  so 
entertaining  that  people  want  to  watch 
it,  Sharette  said.  And  it  should  allow 
for  and  encourage  a  shopping  transac¬ 
tion  by  the  customer. 

Andrew  Jarecki,  CEO  of  Movie- 
Fone,  sells  advertising  that’s  “non-zap- 


pable.”  Callers  who  dial  the  line  must 
listen  to  a  20-second  advertisement 
before  they  can  access  movie  informa¬ 
tion. 

True  to  Sharette’s  guidelines,  Movie- 
Fone  enables  callers  to  make  a  transac¬ 
tion  by  credit  card  after  they  hear  what 
movies  are  playing. 

The  20-second  advertising  spot  and 
a  service  fee  added  to  ticket  prices 
bought  through  MovieFone  support 
the  service. 

MovieFone  is  the  kind  of  service 
that  newspaper  companies  have  been 
talking  about  for  years.  Like  Movie¬ 
Fone,  classified  advertising  and  per¬ 
sonals  audiotex  services  represent  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  coverage  and  ad¬ 
vertising  already  running  in  print  form. 

In  New  York,  the  service  is  spon¬ 
sored  in  part  by  the  New  York  Times. 
But,  the  fact  is,  MovieFone  got  there 
first. 

The  company  started  in  1989.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jarecki,  the  company  has 
counted  100  million  calls  to  Movie¬ 
Fone  and  now  gets  one  million  calls  a 
week.  Fifty  percent  of  U.S.  moviegoers 
have  access  to  the  service,  which  cov¬ 
ers  half  the  screens  in  the  U.S. 

MovieFone  may  serve  a  niche  mar¬ 
ket,  but  that’s  a  large  niche. 

The  company  has  pioneered  an  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  selling  interactive  ad¬ 
vertising.  Advertisers  are  charged  on  a 
per-click  basis,  a  system  that  tracks 
how  many  people  are  actually  listening 
to  the  20-second  spot. 

The  company  follows  up  with  con¬ 
version  analysis,  which  tests  how  many 
people  select  a  specific  movie  after 
they  hear  an  advertisement  for  it.  This 
percentage,  measured  against  a  control 
group,  provides  a  convincing  market¬ 
ing  tool  for  MovieFone,  whereby  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  able  to  quantify  the  actu¬ 
al  results  of  their  investment. 

Visible  results  like  these  will  drive 
the  success  of  interactive  marketing, 
according  to  Jarecki;  “You’ll  find  that 
your  advertisers  become  addicted  to 
that  information  on  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened,  and  the  more  interactive  the 
vehicle  is,  the  more  you  can  tell  them 
what  happened.” 

In  a  room  filled  with  online-orient¬ 
ed  representatives,  Jarecki  defended 
the  humble  telephone  as  being  “the 
only  ubiquitous  interactive  device 
available  in  1989  and  .  .  .  today.”  And 


Those  in  the  newspaper  industry  may  be  pleased  to 
hear  that  advertisers  and  marketers  are  saying 
some  of  the  same  things  as  newspaper  managers 
and  editors. 
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when  the  company  does  go  online  — 
soon,  and  in  a  big  way,  said  jarecki  — 
they  will  already  have  a  successful 
track  record  with  interactive  market¬ 
ing. 

Jarecki  emphasized  that  true  inter¬ 
activity  requires  a  “wired”  infrastruc¬ 
ture  that  gets  down  to  nuts  and  bolts. 

He  told  how  he  would  ask  develop¬ 
ers  how  they  were  going  to  get  real¬ 
time,  interactive  information  on 
restaurants  and  entertainment,  and 
they  would  answer,  ‘“Oh,  look,  here’s 
the  user  interface,  isn’t  it  slick?’  That’s 
where  the  conversation  usually  falls, 
because  anybody  can  build  a  user  in¬ 
terface.” 

To  get  real-time  movie  information 
and  to  place  ticket  orders,  for  instance, 
MovieFone  focused  on  building  wires 
to  thousands  of  movie  theaters  and  in¬ 
stalling  data-transmission  hardware. 

That  kind  of  groundwork  isn’t  as 
glamorous  as  a  slick  user  interface  but 
is  probably  more  essential,  said  Jarecki. 

Finally,  advertising  in  the  future 
won’t  be  called  advertising  anymore  — 
a  movement  that  is  reflected  in  the  up¬ 
coming  name  change  of  the  Interactive 
Advertising  Council  to  the  Interactive 
Marketing  Institute. 

Advertising  will  become  marketing, 
according  to  industry  representatives, 
as  the  convergence  of  technologies 
brings  about  a  convergence  of  sales, 
advertising  and  marketing  disciplines. 

Marketing,  in  turn,  will  become  a 
process  of  managing  consumers  more 
than  managing  products,  said  Sharette. 
The  comprehensive  marketing  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  future  will  satisfy  the 
consumer  before  the  sale  takes  place 
and  will  establish  a  dialogue  that  solic¬ 
its  and  gathers  feedback  from  con¬ 
sumers  as  much  as  it  sells  new  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Zoned  classified 
offered  at 
Philadelphia  daily 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
has  begun  offering  zoned  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  real  estate,  automotive 
and  general  categories. 

Zoning  is  available  in  five  areas  cov¬ 
ering  four  suburban  Pennsylvania  coun¬ 
ties  that  surround  Philadelphia,  and 
three  counties  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
Zoned  recruitment  advertising  is  not 
currently  offered,  but  may  be  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 


The  latest  on 
ad  services  tax 

Attempt  to  introduce  it  in  Wisconsin 
abandoned;  newspapers  in  S.D.  brace 
for  sales  and  subscription  tax; 
insert  tax  ruled  out  in  Utah 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

EFFORTS  TO  INTRODUCE  a  con¬ 
troversial  advertising  services  tax  in 
Wisconsin  have  been  abandoned,  but 
newspapers  in  South  Dakota  likely  will 
be  hit  with  a  sales  and  subscription 
tax,  according  to  various  state  press  as¬ 
sociations. 

Recently,  the  South  Dakota  Press 
Association  announced  that  state  leg¬ 
islators  have  decided  not  to  seek  repeal 
of  advertising’s  state  tax-exempt  status. 

However,  a  5%  sales  tax  on  newspaper 
sales  and  subscriptions  —  currently  ex¬ 
empt  —  is  being  considered,  according 
to  the  association. 


sert  tax,  the  association  expects  to  see 
proposals  for  both  carrier  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  taxes. 

The  governor  of  Wisconsin  also  has 
agreed  not  to  pursue  an  advertising 
services  tax,  according  to  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Newspaper  Association. 

Last  year,  the  Wisconsin  State  Leg¬ 
islative  Fiscal  Bureau  explored  the 
possibility  of  an  ad  services  tax  in  or¬ 
der  to  help  close  a  budget  shortfall. 

The  possible  ad  tax  sparked  vigorous 
protest  from  media  organizations  in 
the  state.  The  No  Ad  Tax  Coalition 
was  formed  by  various  groups,  includ¬ 
ing  broadcast,  cable  TV,  and  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  study  was  commissioned 


Newspapers  in  the  state  will  accept  a  subscription 
tax  more  readily  than  a  tax  on  ad  services,  said  Jim 
Mortiz,  president  of  the  association. 


Newspapers  in  the  state  will  accept 
a  subscription  tax  more  readily  than  a 
tax  on  ad  services,  said  Jim  Mortiz, 
president  of  the  association. 

“It  looks  like  it  [the  subscription  tax] 
will  pass,”  Mortiz  said.  “But  it  wasn’t 
such  a  big  issue  to  us  if  we  had  to  trade 
it  off  for  an  ad  tax.” 

Over  30  states  already  have  a  tax  on 
sales  and  subscriptions,  Mortiz  noted. 

In  Utah,  members  of  the  state  press 
association  geared  up  for  battle  after 
learning  that  the  Utah  State  Tax 
Commission  was  reviewing  the  tax-ex¬ 
empt  status  of  newspaper  inserts. 

Ultimately,  the  issue  never  got  to  the 
legislative  stages. 

Janice  Keller,  executive  director  of 
the  association,  said  the  tax  has  been 
set  aside  for  a  year  because  of  signifi¬ 
cant  state  revenues  for  1994. 

“We  think  the  insert  tax  will  come 
in  1996,”  Keller  said. 

She  noted  that  in  addition  to  an  in¬ 


to  study  the  economic  impact  of  such  a 
tax  (E&P,  Dec.  3,  1994,  p.  27). 

“The  governor  takes  pride  in  saying 
that  Wisconsin  is  a  good  place  to  do 
business,”  said  LeRoy  Yorgason,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  association.  The 
proposed  tax  was  attacked  by  critics  as 
being  anti-business. 

“We  thought  there  would  be  a  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  [to  impose  the  tax],  so 
that’s  the  way  we  approached  it,”  Yor¬ 
gason  said. 

Ad  volume  up 

THE  NEW  YORK  Times  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  that  advertising  volume  in¬ 
creased  throughout  its  newspaper 
group  for  the  first  month  of  1995,  when 
adjusted  for  calendar  variations.  Ad 
volume  was  up  4.3%  at  the  New  York 
Times,  6.4%  at  the  Boston  Globe,  and 
5.1%  at  the  28  newspaper  regional  group. 
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Sex-oriented  ads 
arouse  campus  ire 

Women’s  group  on  campus  of  San  Diego 
State  University  wants  student  newspaper 
to  clean  up  strip  club  ads  or  drop  them 


by  M.L.  Stein 

SEX-ORIENTED  ADS  in  a  San  Diego 
State  University  (SDSU)  student 
newspaper,  the  As:tec,  have  aroused 
the  ire  of  a  campus  women’s  group  that 
wants  them  cleaned  up  or  dropped. 

The  Women’s  Resource  Center 
(WRC),  in  a  letter  to  the  Associated 
Students  Council  (ASC),  objected  to 
the  display  ads  as  portraying  women  as 
stereotyped  sex  objects  and  as  threat¬ 
ening  to  SDSU  women. 

The  council  supported  WRC’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  petitioning  the  A?:tec  to  modi¬ 
fy  the  ads. 

“I  do  not  feel  this  belongs  in  a  uni¬ 


“Hottest  amateur  nite  bikini  contest.” 

The  content  also  proclaimed  “Nude 
girls,”  Sexxxy  girls,”  busty  girls,”  “sassy 
girls,”  “lusty  girls”  and  “wild  and  crazy 
girls.”  Head  and  bust  shots  of  women 
accompanied  the  messages. 

Another  ad  depicted  a  partially  clad 
woman  in  stiletto  heels  under  a  head 
reading,  “Where  the  Party  Never 
Ends!!!  ....  Create  Your  Own  Private 
Fantasies  ....  Totally  NUDE  Dances 
in  Private  Dance  Booths.”  Also  listed 
was  “TE-XX-AS  TEASE“  dancing. 

In  the  same  issue.  Cheetah’s  adver¬ 
tised  that  “We’re  Showing  Something 
the  Other  Clubs  Don’t  ....  Totally 
Nude.” 


“We’re  a  totally  independent  newspaper,  and  all  of 
our  income  comes  from  advertising,”  he  said.  “We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  revenue.” 


versity  newspaper,”  Hani  Baumgarten, 
a  WRC  director,  told  the  San  Diego 
Uniori'Tribune.  “[W]hen  things  like 
this  get  put  in  the  newspaper,  the  com¬ 
munity  will  not  view  SDSU  seriously.” 

Guadalupe  Corona,  ASC  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  finance,  said  the  ads  sent  the 
wrong  message  to  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  being  recruited 
for  SDSU. 

“We’re  not  advocating  censorship,” 
she  stated,  “but  a  little  more  judgment 
needs  to  be  put  into  the  pictures  be¬ 
cause  the  pictures  really  capture  the 
woman’s  eye.” 

The  main  targets  of  the  protests  are 
advertisements  for  adult  entertainment 
clubs  Deja  Vu  and  Cheetah’s. 

In  one  ad,  Deja  Vu  announced 
“Slippery  hot  oil  wrestling”  and  the 
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Aztec  editor  in  chief  Tim  Meehan 
told  E&P  he  agreed  to  edit  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  text  to  some  degree  but  re¬ 
fused  to  stop  running  the  ads. 

“We’re  a  totally  independent  news¬ 
paper,  and  all  of  our  income  comes 
from  advertising,”  he  said.  “We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  revenue.” 

He  added  that  the  paper  receives  no 
ASC  funding  and  is  only  afforded  pub¬ 
lishing  offices  from  the  university. 

However,  the  university’s  Communi¬ 
cation  Authority  Board  (CAB)  over¬ 
sees  the  fiscal  management  of  the 
Aztec.  The  board  scheduled  a  public 
forum  on  the  WRC’s  opposition  to  the 
ads. 

But,  according  to  Meehan,  the 
board  is  not  empowered  to  interfere 
with  the  Aztec’s  content,  even  though 


members  may  be  upset  by  the  ads. 

Among  those  upset  was  Carl  F. 
Emerich  Jr.,  associate  vice  president  for 
student  affairs,  who  complained  partic¬ 
ularly  about  a  D6j^  Vu  ad,  inviting 
readers  to  “Rent  Any  Showgirl.  Take 
One  Home  With  You.” 

Asserting  that  the  ad  was  poorly 
phrased,  Emerich  commented:  “If  we 
showed  a  picture  of  an  African  Ameri¬ 
can  and  said,  ‘Rent  a  black  person,’ 
this  place  would  go  absolutely  ballistic.” 

Meehan,  a  journalism  major,  agreed 
with  Emerich  about  the  phrasing,  call¬ 
ing  it  misleading. 

“What  the  ad  referred  to,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “is  that  you  could  take  a  video 
or  magazine  home  with  you.  After  see¬ 
ing  that,  I  realized  we  made  a  mistake.” 

The  editor  said  the  text  and  some 
art  would  be  changed  in  future  ads. 

Emerich  was  quoted  in  an  A^tec  sto¬ 
ry  as  asking  if  there  were  a  “compelling 
need  to  use  these  ads.” 

Managing  editor  Durwyn  Bunton 
replied  that  not  all  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  decisions  must  be  based  on  a 
compelling  need. 

“We  can’t  do  that  for  every  ad,”  he 
went  on.  “We  can’t  stand  on  a  cause 
for  every  ad.” 

He  received  support  from  one  CAB 
member,  James  Buckalew,  who  said  the 
Aztec  would  have  to  turn  away  nearly 
every  ad  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  of¬ 
fending  anyone.  He  cited  the  paper’s 
ad  for  an  abortion  service  facility  as  an 
example. 

An  A?:tec  advertising  policy  states 
that  nudity  should  not  be  displayed  — 
nudity  as  determined  by  the  editor  in 
chief. 

Rick  Moore,  a  university  spokesman 
and  CAB  member,  said  the  board  will 
meet  with  those  protesting  the  ads  but 
the  final  decision  on  whether  to  pub¬ 
lish  them  will  be  left  to  the  Aztec. 

Sunflower  Group 
sued  for  patent 
infringement 

BOSTON-BASED  MHB  Industries 
Inc.  has  filed  suit  against  the  Sunflower 
Group,  charging  patent  infringement. 

At  issue  is  a  method  for  enclosing 
product  samples  and  brochures  in  a 
heat  sealed  pouch  on  the  exterior  of  a 
printed  newspaper  delivery  bag. 
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Handbook  available 

THE  1995  EDITION  of  the  Media  In¬ 
stitute’s  Environmental  Issues  for  the 
’90s;  A  Handbook  for  Journalists  has 
been  updated  to  include  a  new  chapter 
on  environmental  justice  and  a  special 
section  on  how  to  use  the  Internet  to 
find  environmental  information. 

The  300-page  manual  from  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Media  Insti¬ 
tute  is  made  up  of  15  chapters  about 
various  environmental  issues.  The 
chapters  include  a  summary  of  the  last 
year’s  developments,  an  overview  of  the 
subject,  discussion  of  different  scientif¬ 
ic  viewpoints,  policy  implications,  and 
suggestions  of  questions  reporters 
should  ask. 

Also  in  the  guidebook  is  a  directory 
section  with  information  about  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  public  interest  groups, 
trade  associations  and  professional  re¬ 
sources  for  journalists. 

The  handbook  was  written  by  Robert 


Logan,  professor,  associate  dean  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Science  Journalism  Center 
at  the  University  of  Missouri-Columbia 
School  of  Journalism.  It  is  available 
from  the  Media  Institute’s  Publications 
Department,  Suite  301,  1000  Potomac 
St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

Ariz.  newspaper 
couple  gets  degrees 

FORMER  SCOTTSDALE  (ARIZ.) 
Daily  Progress  publishers  Jonathan  and 
Maxine  Marshall  have  received  hon¬ 
orary  doctorate  degrees  in  humane  let¬ 
ters  from  Arizona  State  University. 

Educators  cited 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  has  selected  23  educators 
for  its  ASNE  Institute  for  Journalism 
Excellence,  a  program  that  places  the 


teachers  in  summer  jobs  at  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  sends  them  to  a  week-long 
seminar  at  the  American  Press  Institute 
in  Reston,  Va. 

R.l.  paper  aids 
environmental 
reporting 

IN  HONOR  OF  late  Providence  Jour- 
nal'Bulletin  publisher  Michael  P.  Met¬ 
calf,  the  Providence  Journal  Charitable 
Foundation  and  the  University  of 
Rhode  Island  (URI)  Graduate  School 
of  Oceanography  will  establish  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  environmental  journal¬ 
ists.  The  foundation  pledged  $250,000 
to  URI’s  capital  campaign  to  create  the 
Institute  for  Reporting  Marine  and  En¬ 
vironmental  Issues.  It  said  it  will  help 
raise  an  additional  $750,000  from  other 
media-related  foundations  to  endow  the 
program. 
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Sponsored  by: 


JOINING  THE  INTERACTIVE  WORLD 

— A  Step-by-Step  Approach  to  Offering  Electronic  Services 

How  CAN  YOU  MAKE  MONEY  AND  ENHANCE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  WITH 
ONLINE,  AUDIOTEX,  AND  FAX  SERVICES?  SPEND  HALF  A  DAY  WITH 
OUR  INTERACTIVE  MEDIA  EXPERTS  TO  LEARN  WHAT  YOU  SHOULD 
DO  TO  INTRODUCE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATIONS  THAT  WORK  NOW. 

Wednesday,  May  17,  1995  -  1:00  pm -5:00  pm 
Park  Plaza  Hotel  &  Towers,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
(Following  INMA*s  65th  International  Conference) 

Learn  The  Basics.  Hear  About  New  Applications.  See  Live  Demonstrations. 
Find  Out  How  To  Get  Online.  Don’t  Be  Left  Behind  as  Newspapers  Embrace 
New  Technologies  and  Propel  their  Products  Beyond  the  Printed  Page. 


REGISTER  TODAY  AND  PAY  $225;  $250  AFTER  APRIL  1 5. 

($200  for  INMA’s  65th  International  Conference  Attendees) 

Call  The  Kelsey  Group  at  609-921-7200,  fax  us  at  609-921-2112,  or  e-mail  us  at  tkg@ix.netcom.com 


The  Kelsey  Group 
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Atex  sale 
is  imminent 

Sysdeco  expected  to  acquire  Atex  within  days; 
N.Y.  Daily  News  owner  still  a  potential  buyer; 
will  Chapchal  follow  other  senior  managers  out? 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  BOARDS  OF  Atex  Holdings  BV 
and  Norway’s  Sysdeco  Group  AS  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposed  merger  of  Sysde¬ 
co  and  Atex  Publishing  Systems  Corp., 
Bedford,  Mass. 

While  the  expected  March  15  final¬ 
ization  awaits  legal  documentation  and 
shareholder  approval,  Sysdeco  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  “significant  loan  funding”  to  Atex 
to  preserve  the  exclusivity  of  its  bid. 

Exclusive  or  not,  Sysdeco  faced 
llth-hour  competition  from  one  of 
Atex’s  major  metro  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
where  CEO  Fred  Drasner  told  E&P 
there  had  been  negotiations  on  behalf 
of  his  companies. 

“We  still  have  an  interest,  and  we’re 
still  watching  developments,”  said 
Drasner,  who  owns  and  publishes  the 
News  with  partner  and  chairman  Mor¬ 
timer  Zuckerman.  Drasner  said  that  as 
far  as  he  knew  they  were  “the  only  oth¬ 
er  bidder.” 

Though  it  cited  no  source,  a 
Bloomberg  business  news  wire  story 
that  originated  early  last  month  from 
Oslo,  where  Sysdeco  stock  is  traded, 
reported  that  Zuckerman  and  Dras- 
ner’s  offer  was  said  to  be  still  on  the 
table  as  late  as  Feb.  3. 

Their  businesses  have  more  than  a 
passing  relationship  with  Atex.  The 
News  is  a  big  Atex  pagination  site,  and 
(J.S.  News  &  World  Report  was  Atex’s 
first  major  publishing  customer  more 
than  20  years  ago. 

The  two  also  own  Applied  Graphics 
Technologies,  a  huge  network  of 
graphic  communications  consultation, 
design,  production  and  transmission 
services,  which  has  been  an  Atex  user 


Chief  operating  officer  Qraham  Shaw  is 
expected  to  remain  an  Atex  executive 
under  Sysdeco  ownership. 


and  now  develops,  through  its  Digital 
Imaging  Division,  color  imaging  and 
archiving  systems,  including  the  Digi¬ 
tal  Link  system  in  use  at  the  News. 

Though  not  citing  the  News,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  negotiations  last  month  in 
the  Seybold  Report  on  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  said  an  Atex  newspaper  cus¬ 
tomer’s  counteroffer  was  made  in  talks 
with  Atex’s  British  manager-owners, 
while  Sysdeco  negotiated  its  deal  with 
Atex’s  larger  venture-capital  investors 
—  two  British  and  two  Dutch  organi¬ 
zations. 

Participants  would  not  state  for  the 
record  why  the  U.S.  publishers’  offer 
was  withdrawn,  suspended  or  rejected. 
One  source,  a  nonparticipant  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  indicated 


that  it  was  Atex  president  and  part- 
owner  Danny  Chapchal  who  ap¬ 
proached  the  News’s  owners. 

One  Atex  user  said  two  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  vendor’s  other  biggest  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  customers  are  believed  to  have 
had  no  objection  to  a  sale  to  the  News’ 
owners,  although  the  papers  elected  to 
stay  out  of  the  fray. 

In  any  event,  an  Atex  spokesman 
said  he  understood  that  an  acquisition 
by  the  Norwegian  software  firm  “is  a 
99%  done  deal.” 

In  late  February,  he  said,  representa¬ 
tives  of  Sysdeco,  Atex  and  Finland’s 
SyPress  Oy  (also  to  be  acquired)  met 
near  London  to  work  out  the  structure 
of  Sysdeco’s  new  media  division  (E&P, 
Dec.  17, 1995,  p.  32). 

Not  long  after  the  January  layoffs  at 
Atex  (E&P,  Feb.  11,  p.  27),  marketing 
vice  president  Rod  Fenwick  also  de¬ 
parted. 

Atex  provided  no  details. 

Fenwick  was  among  the  original  top- 
management  team  assembled  by  Dan¬ 
ny  Chapchal  when  he  announced  the 
purchase  of  Atex  from  Eastman  Kodak 
in  December  of  1992. 

At  that  time,  Atex  sales  executive 
Barry  Truitt  welcomed  the  arrival  of 
Chapchal  (with  whom  Truitt  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  while  earlier  serving 
as  an  Atex  director  in  northern  Eu¬ 
rope),  calling  him  “a  talented  man” 
whom  he  “would  follow  .  . .  anywhere.” 

Truitt  may  have  had  it  backward.  He 
was  probably  the  most  senior  staffer  let 
go  in  January,  and  there  is  speculation 
Chapchal  also  may  be  squeezed  out  if 
Sysdeco  takes  over.  According  to  a 
source  close  to  Atex,  Chapchal  had 
been  looking  for  an  alternative 
arrangement  with  another  buyer,  and 
for  that  reason  is  “not  very  likely”  to 
stay  with  Atex,  following  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  Sysdeco. 

When  the  proposed  Sysdeco  deal 
was  announced  last  December,  Atex 
said  it  expected  Chapchal  to  stay  on  as 
its  chief  executive  under  Sysdeco. 

Now,  not  only  Chapchal  may  be 
leaving  but  also  the  two  remaining 
members  of  his  team,  recently  reas¬ 
signed  operations  chief  Ian  Anderson 
and  financial  chief  Josh  Code.  Refer¬ 
ring  to  a  top-management  change  un¬ 
der  Sysdeco,  an  Atex  spokesman  said, 
“That’s  their  intent  ....  Graham 
Shaw  is  part  of  that.” 
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In  Atex’s  most  recent  restructuring, 
Shaw  took  over  Anderson’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  is  expected  to  remain  an 
Atex  executive  under  Sysdeco.  Since 
moving  to  Atex  several  years  ago,  the 
former  Crosfield  executive  has  headed 
up  European  operations  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  he  serves  as 
Atex  chief  operating  officer. 

In  addition  to  the  “exclusivity”  loan 
and  any  further  resources  Sysdeco  may 
offer  Atex  as  a  part  of  its  proposed  me¬ 
dia  division,  Atex’s  European  venture- 
capital  owners  delivered  a  second 
round  of  financing  for  the  company 
last  year. 

At  Nexpo  ’94,  Fenwick  said  that  “we 
did  slightly  better  than  break  even  last 
year,”  and  that  the  company  had  no 
debt. 

However,  the  proposed  $20-million 
acquisition  covers  any  debt  for  1994, 
when  the  company  reportedly  lost  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  on  sales  that  a 
spokesman  said  fell  short  of  projec¬ 
tions. 

Last  month’s  Bloomberg  report  said 
the  agreement  with  Sysdeco  provides 
that  Atex  creditors  will  convert  debt  of 
$12.7  million  to  equity,  Kodak’s  805 
Middlesex  Corp.  will  forgive  debt  of 
$6.9  million,  the  same  Kodak  unit  will 
retain  a  seven-year,  $2.4'million  loan 
to  Atex  at  7%  annual  interest,  Atex 
will  pay  Sysdeco  a  $l-million  manage¬ 
ment  fee  and  Sysdeco  will  put  $6  mil¬ 
lion  into  Atex. 

The  cash  infusion  will  consist  ini¬ 
tially  of  $1.05  million  for  19.9%  of 
Atex,  with  the  balance  supplied 
through  a  convertible  loan,  of  which 
Sysdeco  said  it  expects  to  convert  $1.95 
million  to  shares  later  this  year  in  or¬ 
der  to  acquire  51%  of  Atex.  Conver¬ 
sion  of  the  remaining  $3  million  is  op¬ 
tional. 

Bloomberg  said  the  transaction  is  to 
conclude  by  the  end  of  next  year  at  the 
latest. 

Minority  shareholders  may  be  of¬ 
fered  a  swap  of  their  shares  for  Sysdeco 
shares.  Sysdeco  Group  said  it  will  mar¬ 
ket  its  software  tools  in  the  U.S.  soon 
after  the  purchase. 

Among  the  group’s  products  is  the 
Tellus  geographic  information  system, 
which  Sysdeco  Innovation  showed  in 
the  group’s  Comtec  publishing  systems 
booth  at  last  fall’s  IFRA  exposition  in 
Munich. 

There,  according  to  February’s  news¬ 
paper  techniques,  it  promoted  its  appli¬ 
cation  in  newspaper  editorial,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  departments. 


Rockwell  aids 
Kobe  daily 

THE  KOBE  SHIMBUN,  with  quick 
help  from  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
Japan,  published  an  evening  edition  on 
Jan.  17,  within  hours  of  the  6.8-magni¬ 
tude  earthquake  that  devastated  the  city. 

With  telephone  lines  out,  RGS  Japan 
dispatched  service  personnel  to  Kobe, 
where  they  replaced  severed  bolts  and 
repaired  a  shifted  folder  control  on  the 
paper’s  Goss  Metro-Offset  and  Metro- 
liner  presses. 

Parent  company  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  also  contributed  money  for 
disaster  relief,  as  it  did  a  year  earlier  af¬ 
ter  the  Northridge,  Calif.,  earthquake. 

Master  plan  for 
Wenatchee  World 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  evaluating 
growth  potential  at  its  downtown  plant, 
the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  World  and  con¬ 
sultants  Blevins  Harding  Group  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  costs  and  benefits  of  a 
new  building  would  outweigh  those  of 
remodeling  the  existing  building. 

BHG  said  the  35,000-square-foot  fa¬ 
cility’s  split  level,  numerous  walls,  wind¬ 
ing  corridors  and  stairwells  “inhibited 
flexibility  and  growth,”  and  that  its  sys¬ 
tems  were  “too  old  to  handle  the  con¬ 
tinuous  introduction  of  technology.” 

The  World  approved  a  completed  de¬ 
sign  for  a  new,  single-level  55,000- 
square-foot  building,  to  be  erected  per¬ 
pendicular  to  a  steep  slope  on  a  seven- 
acre  site.  Long  and  narrow,  the 
building’s  design  includes  shared  spaces, 
features  separate  entrances  for  different 
purposes  on  different  levels  and  allows 
long-term  growth  through  additions  to 
each  end. 

The  project’s  starting  date  and  sched¬ 
ule  are  as  yet  undetermined,  according 
to  BHG. 

Divided  into  production,  facility  sup¬ 
port  and  office  sections,  the  first  will  in¬ 
clude  a  newsprint  storage  area  and 
pressroom,  where  the  company  will  re¬ 
locate  its  Goss  Urbanite  press.  The 
packaging  center  will  house  four  Muller 
Martini  inserters  and  a  distribution  sys¬ 
tem.  Nearby  centralized  storage  will  use 
a  four-high  pallet  system. 

The  office  section  will  have  no  de¬ 
fined  corridors  but  will  have  some  en¬ 
closed  offices  in  the  center  of  rooms 
(two  in  the  newsroom)  to  improve  the 
working  environment,  equipment  sup¬ 


port  and  wire  management.  A  vaulted 
day-lit  main  lobby  will  contain  cus¬ 
tomer  transaction  areas  for  various  de¬ 
partments,  display  items  reflecting  the 
newspaper  industry’s  history,  and  lead 
to  a  cafeteria  that  looks  out  over  the 
Columbia  River.  The  building  also  will 
include  a  fitness  center  for  employees. 

AP  adds  EOS  DCS3; 
upgrades  PhotoLynx, 
Preserver  archive 

ON  JULY  1,  the  Associated  Press  will 
add  the  new  Canon  EOS  DCS3c  cam¬ 
era  to  the  digital  photography  products 
it  markets.  The  new  camera  joins  the 
AP  NC  2000  introduced  last  year. 

The  AP  now  sells  digital  cameras 
with  Nikon  N90  or  Canon  EOS  IN 
bodies,  with  most  of  the  models’  fea¬ 
tures,  functions  and  lens  compatibili¬ 
ties. 

The  electronics  in  both  cameras  is 
supplied  by  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  (E&P, 
Feb.  25,  pp.  4P,  8P). 

Like  the  NC  2000,  the  EOS  DCS3 
will  be  available  to  AP  staff  photogra¬ 
phers,  a  number  of  whom  shoot  with 
Canon  equipment. 

Both  cameras  use  Kodak’s  1.3- 
megapixel  photosensor,  have  an  ISO 
range  of  200-1600,  buffer  several  images 
in  RAM,  write  all  images  to  PCMCIA 
cards  and  record  spoken  information 
via  built-in  microphones. 

AP  marketing  of  the  EOS  DCS3c 
was  announced  earlier  this  month  at 
the  National  Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Digital  ’95  conference  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  wire  service  also 
unveiled  improvements  to  its  portable 
scanner-transmitter  and  image  archive. 

The  AP  PhotoLynx  Pro  500  model 
includes  a  redesigned  docking  station  to 
accommodate  the  more-powerful  500- 
series  Apple  PowerBook.  It  features  re¬ 
lease  1.5  software,  with  on-screen  tool¬ 
box  to  more  easily  perform  commonly 
used  functions,  preview  resizing, 
date/time  editing,  ability  to  add  PNOT 
resources  to  a  file,  more  information  in 
the  preferences  dialog  box  and  better 
plug-in  selection. 

Enhancements  on  the  way  for  the 
AP  Preserver  archive  are  the  result  of 
collaboration  with  Personal  Library 
Software  Inc.  The  PLS  search  engine 
will  allow  text  storage  and  retrieval, 
faster  searching,  access  from  the  Inter¬ 
net,  natural- language  query  and  con¬ 
cept  searching. 
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Supplier^customer 
animosity  rises  with 
newsprint  prices 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

EVERYONE  AGREES  THAT  the 
boom-and-bust  cycle  of  newsprint 
prices  is  ludicrous. 

It’s  clearly  ruinous  for  papermakers: 
One  manufacturer  alone,  Abitibi- 
Price,  lost  a  half-billion  dollars  when 
newsprint  prices  crashed  between  1991 
and  the  third  quarter  of  1994. 

And,  now  that  newsprint  prices  are 
going  straight  up,  newspapers  are  being 
forced  to  cut  circulation,  news  holes 
and  personnel  —  and  watch  insert  ad¬ 
vertising  deteriorate  just  at  the  peak  of 
the  economic  recovery. 

“Will  this  be  the  death  knell  of  some 


newspapers?  I’m  afraid  it  will,”  said 
Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance  publisher 
Richard  Diamond. 

So,  why  can’t  newsprint  suppliers 
and  their  customers  get  off  this  roller 
coaster?  Some  reasons  for  that  were 
very  much  in  evidence  at  the  first 
Newspaper  Operations  Conference 
sponsored  by  IFRA  (the  research  arm 
of  the  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers)  and  its  North 
American  counterpart,  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

One  big  reason  that  cooperation  is 
likely  to  prove  difficult  is  the  fact  that 
an  extraordinary  animosity  has  grown 
between  suppliers  and  customers  dur¬ 
ing  this  most  recent  bust-and-boom 
cycle. 

“At  the  end  of  the  day,  1  think  we  all 
realize  we  have  to  have  a  partnership,” 
said  Terry  Parry,  director  of  marketing 
and  technical  development  for  the  big 
U.K.  newsprint  maker,  Shotton  Paper 
Co. 

“But  there  must  be  trust,”  Parry 


quickly  added,  “and  trust  is  something 
1  have  to  say  has  been  in  very,  very 
short  measure  between  newsprint  sup¬ 
pliers  and  our  customers.” 

Shotton  and  other  manufacturers 
complained  at  the  conference  in  Or¬ 
lando,  Fla.,  that  newspapers  treated 
them  shabbily  when  prices  were  col¬ 
lapsing  —  and  that  this  recent  turn¬ 
around  is  being  unfairly  portrayed  as 
gouging. 

“It  certainly  is  true  there  are  finally 
smiles  on  the  faces  of  North  American 
newsprint  manufacturers,  but  those 
smiles  are  tempered  by  the  realization 
that  the  [increased  list]  price  an¬ 
nounced  for  this  May  is,  in  real  terms. 


the  same  price  [of  newsprint]  in  1988,” 
said  David  Loretto,  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  Toronto-based  Abitibi-Price. 

It  was  Loretto  who  reminded  pub¬ 
lishers  that  Abitibi-Price  lost  $500  mil¬ 
lion  between  1991  and  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  last  year.  Even  then,  he  said,  the 
last-quarter  profit  was  only  “modest.” 

Canadian  paper  mills  as  a  whole  lost 
$5.5  billion  during  the  same  period, 
Loretto  said. 

“Despite  the  big  price  increases,  you 
would  be  better  off  leaving  your  money 
in  the  Post  Office,”  Loretto  said  of  his 
business. 

Like  his  British  counterpart  Parry, 
Loretto  said  suppliers  and  customers 
must  cooperate  to  end  the  brutal  price 
cycle  —  but  he  doubted  publishers  and 
papermakers  could  do  it  themselves. 

“We  need  open  and  frank  discus¬ 
sions  on  what  can  and  can’t  be  done,” 
Loretto  said. 

“But  there  will  have  to  be  some  cat¬ 
alyst  for  change  ....  We  probably 
won’t  meet  together  because  we’ve  had 


plenty  of  chances,  and  we  never  have.” 

If  newsprint  makers  thought  they 
were  extending  the  hand  of  friendship, 
however,  newspaper  publishers  clearly 
were  not  buying. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  first  questions 
from  the  floor,  by  New  York  Times 
president  and  general  manager  Russ 
Lewis,  suggested  darkly  that  manufac¬ 
turers  had  somehow  conspired  to  con¬ 
strict  supply,  and  force  up  prices. 

Manufacturers  stoutly  denied  the 
implication,  arguing  that  if  they  had 
the  power  to  manipulate  prices,  they 
never  would  have  let  them  get  so  low. 

But,  clearly,  publishers  considered 
Lewis’  a  fair  question. 

“Whether  it’s  concerted  action  or 
not,  it’s  a  game  of  follow  the  leader,” 
said  Diamond,  representing  North 
American  publishers  in  the  panel. 

“The  leader  changes,  but  I  have 
never  seen  so  many  quick  ‘me-too’s,’  ” 
Diamond  added. 

Diamond  warned  that  papermakers 
are  trying  to  recoup  their  undeniable 
losses  too  quickly. 

“1  question  whether  this  overly  rapid 
escalation  of  paper  prices  might  cut 
overall  uses  —  and  perhaps  even  [ini¬ 
tiate]  a  new  cycle  of  price  cuts,”  Dia¬ 
mond  said. 

Similarly,  the  managing  director  of 
the  Societe  Professionelle  des  Papiers 
de  Presse  in  France  expressed  concern 
that  high  prices  will  encourage  mills  to 
shift  to  making  higher-quality  paper 
stocks. 

“Let  us  see  if  Europe  is  going  to  run 
out  of  newsprint,”  Jean-Claude  Brog- 
naux  said.  “With  the  many  factors  [af¬ 
fecting  supply],  we  can  see  it  is  not  im¬ 
possible.” 

Brognaux  said  his  association  does 
not  see  any  loosening  of  newsprint 
supplies  in  Europe  until  1997  at  the 
very  earliest.  (In  North  America,  no 
new  mill  is  scheduled  to  begin  produc¬ 
tion  until  1998.)  Europe,  which  con¬ 
sumes  about  a  quarter  of  the  world’s 
newsprint  production,  is  suffering  from 
all  the  factors  that  have  pushed  prices 
up  in  North  America:  domestic  paper 
mills  that  are  at  virtually  full-produc¬ 
tion  capacity,  the  hangover  from  the 
last  decade’s  moratorium  on  mill  con¬ 
struction  lagging,  the  growing  and  ap¬ 
parently  insatiable  demand  for  recycled 
fiber  in  Asia,  and  the  general  interna¬ 
tionalization  of  the  commodity. 

Added  to  that  are  a  couple  of  special 


Diamond  warned  that  papermakers  are  trying  to 
recoup  their  undeniable  losses  too  quickly. 
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problems  for  Europe;  Canadian  paper- 
makers  are  concentrating  on  fulfilling 
U.S.  dem.and,  and  the  ownership  of 
European  mills  is  becoming  ever  more 
concentrated. 

Just  eight  companies  account  for 
87%  of  European  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  Brognaux  said.  “And  that  number, 

I  think,  may  yet  decrease,”  he  added. 

Price  crunches  like  those  character¬ 
izing  the  current  newsprint  crisis  are 
never  welcome,  of  course.  But  this  par¬ 
ticular  squeeze  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  industry  is  just  realizing  it  needs  a 
better  quality  newsprint  to  compete 
with  the  growing  array  of  print  and 
electronic  media. 

“We  need  a  better  consistency,  bet¬ 
ter  fiber  formation,”  said  IFRA’s  re¬ 
search  director  and  deputy  managing 
director,  Boris  Fuchs.  “Newsprint  in 
the  future  must  be  compatible  with 
other  advertising  media.” 

Cooperation  the 
Austrian  way 

AS  NORTH  AMERICAN  publishers 
struggle  for  ways  to  accommodate  the 
newsprint  price  hike  scheduled  for  May 
—  and  fret  about  the  very  real  possibil¬ 
ity  of  further  increases  this  year  and 
next  —  they  may  find  themselves  day¬ 
dreaming  of  escape  to  some  far-off 
.  land  where  costs  and  supplies  are  cer- 

I  tain. 

I  Some  far-off  land  like  .  .  .  Austria. 

^  Newspaper  publishers  in  the  birth¬ 

place  of  the  waltz  know  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  year  how  much  newsprint 
will  cost  them.  And  they  have  an  ab¬ 
solute  assurance  they  need  never  com¬ 
pete  against  each  other  on  the  spot 
!  market. 

“For  20  years  in  Austria  all  publish¬ 
ers  and  paper  mills  agreed  on  one  price 
for  all  newspapers,”  Eugen  Russ,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Vorarlberger 
Nachrichten  in  Bregenz,  Austria,  told 
the  recent  IFRA/NAA  Newspaper  Op¬ 
erations  Conference. 

“It’s  a,  cartel.  An  official  cartel,”  Russ 
said  And  that,  of  course,  made  Russ’ 
experience  a  daydream  for  every  other 
publisher  in  the  room. 

“If  we  did  that  here,  we’d  all  end  up 
in  the  pokey,”  Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance  publisher  Richard  Diamond  told 
Russ. 

The  unique  agreement  may  not  have 
long  to  live.  Russ  said  proposed  Euro¬ 
pean  Community  rules  may  doom  the 
arrangement.  —  Mark  Fitzgerald 


MAN  sells  plant 
to  Pequot  tribe; 
moves  to  boat  yard 

MAN  ROLAND  INC.  announced  it 
will  relocate  its  Web  Press  Division  and 
North  American  corporate  offices  from 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  to  nearby 
Groton. 

The  move  will  accommodate  increas¬ 
ing  orders  for  commercial  and  packag¬ 
ing  presses,  according  to  MAN,  which 
cited  tenfold  growth  in  its  order  backlog 
over  the  past  18  months. 

The  current  headquarters  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  tbe  Mashantucket  Pequot 
tribal  nation,  owner  of  Foxwoods  Re¬ 
sort  Casino.  The  Pequot  tribe  gains 
greater  space  and  a  location  that  is 
highly  visible  from  Interstate  95. 

The  MAN-Pequot  agreement  calls 
for  both  parties  to  invest  almost  $2  mil¬ 
lion  to  upgrade  a  manufacturing  plant 
formerly  owned  by  the  Electric  Boat  Di¬ 
vision  of  General  Dynamics,  maker  of 
military  and  exploratory  submarines. 

MAN  said  the  new  site  will  provide 
more  room  to  assemble  multilevel  news¬ 
paper  presses,  to  consolidate  all  off-site 
storage  facilities  and,  eventually,  to  put 
a  new  training  and  demonstration  area 
in  the  same  building. 

MAN  sales,  marketing  and  customer 
service  vice  president  Mike  McGuiness 
said  in  a  statement  that  his  company’s 
board  of  directors  allocated  money  for  a 
research  and  development  program, 
and  the  new  site  will  include  “testing 
labs  that  will  become  the  springboard” 
for  new  products. 

All  non-assembly  personnel  move  to 
Groton  early  this  month.  Assembly 
staffers  will  remain  at  the  current  site 
until  all  projects  now  under  way  have 
been  shipped.  Manufacturing  will  begin 
in  Groton  when  renovation  is  com¬ 
plete,  sometime  after  July. 

Newsprint  from 
newsprint  sells 

NORTHEASTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
have  more  than  doubled  their  purchas¬ 
es  of  recycled-content  newsprint  since 
1990,  according  to  the  Northeast  Re¬ 
cycling  Council. 

The  increase  results  either  from  vol¬ 
untary  agreements  or  legislation,  and 
the  council,  an  affiliate  of  the  Council 
of  State  Goverments,  helped  coordinate 
the  effort. 

The  recycling  council  said  a  Decem¬ 


ber  meeting  of  publishers,  recyclers  and 
paper  manufacturers  concluded  that 
continued  recycling  of  old  newspapers 
and  magazines  requires  public  educa¬ 
tion,  increased  recovery  in  untapped 
areas  such  as  commerce  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  expanding  recycling  to  in¬ 
clude  even  more  fiber-based  products. 

NPC  Library 
goes  online 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  Club  Library 
has  created  a  home  page  on  the  Inter¬ 
net  that  is  designed  to  provide  resources 
and  information  specifically  for  journal¬ 
ists. 

Included  on  the  service,  which  is  free 
to  anyone  with  Internet  access,  are 
three  categories:  an  Information  Center 
and  Newsroom;  information  about  the 
National  Press  Club  (NPC);  and  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  National  Press  Build¬ 
ing  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Information  Center  includes  In¬ 
ternet  resources  for  journalists,  hot 
news  announcements  and  releases  from 
organizations  holding  events  or  press 
conferences  at  the  NPC,  and  news 
sources  that  can  be  accesses  to  supple¬ 
ment  breaking  stories,  explained  Chris 
Herbst,  a  freelance  journalist  who  cre¬ 
ated  the  web  site. 

Also  available  are  public  relations 
links  and  sound  files  from  press  club 
luncheon  speakers,  resources  for  or  by 
journalists,  news  media  online,  e-mail 
and  phone  help,  a  reference  desk,  and 
government  information  such  as  court 
decisions,  bills  and  reports. 

The  NPC  offering  includes  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  club’s  facilities  —  speak¬ 
er  luncheons,  restaurants,  events,  NPC- 
logo  items  for  sale,  membership  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.  —  and  the  National  Press 
Building  provides  information  about 
the  building  and  surrounding  D.C.  area. 

The  site  is  hosted  by  the  Internet 
Multicasting  Service,  and  can  be  ac¬ 
cessed  at  http://www.town.hall.org/ 
places/npc/. 

The  NPC  Library  has  been  on  the 
Internet  for  about  two  years,  said  librar¬ 
ian  Barbara  Vandegrift.  Creating  a 
home  page  came  from  the  desire  for  the 
club  to  have  more  of  a  presence  online, 
especially  for  its  out-of-town  members. 
Internet  access,  in  the  library  only,  is 
available  free  to  NPC  members. 

Vandegrift  likened  the  NPC  project 
to  standing  in  front  of  a  fire  hose  and 
trying  to  fill  a  milk  bottle  with  the  wa¬ 
ter. 
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Tor  Better^  strip  is 
tops  in  top-lOO  poll 

Lynn  Johnston* s  feature  is  one  of  three  comics  that 
appear  in  87  of  Americans  100  biggest  newspapers 


WHAT  COMIC  RUNS  in  the  most 
large  newspapers? 

It’s  “For  Better  or  For  Worse,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey,  which  found 
that  Lynn  Johnston’s  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  strip  appears  in  87  of  the 
100  highest'Circulation  papers  in  the 
United  States. 

“Blondie”  by  Dean  Young  and  Stan 
Drake  of  King  Features  Syndicate  and 
“Garfield”  by  Jim  Davis  of  Universal 
finished  second  and  third,  respectively. 
They  also  each  appear  in  87  of  the  top 
100  papers,  but  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  has  slightly  more  papers  in  the 
top  10. 

The  survey  —  conducted  by  Jeffrey 
Lindenblatt,  publisher  of  The  Missing 
Years  cartoon  magazine  —  found  that 
the  next-most'popular  comics  were: 

4.  “Peanuts”  by  Charles  Schulz  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  with  85  of 
the  top  100  papers. 

5.  “Calvin  and  Hobbes,”  Bill  Watter- 
son.  Universal,  84. 

6.  “Beetle  Bailey,”  Mort  Walker, 
King,  81. 

7.  “The  Family  Circus,”  Bil  Keane, 
King,  81. 

8.  “Hagar  the  Horrible,”  Chris 
Browne,  King,  80. 

9.  “Doonesbury,”  Garry  Trudeau, 
Universal,  78. 

10.  “Cathy,”  Cathy  Guisewite,  Uni¬ 
versal,  78. 

Johnny  Hart  of  Creators  Syndicate 
had  two  strips  in  the  top  20  —  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”  (drawn  by  Brant  Parker) 
and  “B.C.,”  which  finished  11th  and 
13th,  respectively. 

Jeff  MacNelly  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  was  the  editorial  cartoonist  with 
the  highest-ranking  strip  —  “Shoe,” 
which  came  in  14th. 

Berkeley  Breathed  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group  had  the  top 
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Sunday-only  comic  —  “Outland,” 
which  was  15  th. 

Scott  Adams  of  United  had  the 
newest  comic  in  the  top  20  —  “Dil- 
bert,”  which  finished  19th. 

John  Cullen  Murphy  and  Cullen 
Murphy  of  King  had  the  highest-rank¬ 
ing  continuity  comic  —  “Prince 
Valiant,”  which  was  21st. 

And  Ray  Billingsley  of  King  had  the 
top  African-American-themed  strip  — 
“Curtis,”  which  finished  24th. 

Lindenblatt  —  whose  JAL  Publica¬ 
tions  is  based  at  69-30  Groton  St.,  For¬ 
est  Hills,  N.Y.  11375  —  ranked  189 
strips  and  panels  in  his  survey. 

Cable  and  computer 
columns  in  package 

THERE  ARE  SEVERAL  additions  to 
the  Entertainment  News  Service 
(ENS)  package  distributed  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


Scott  Hettrick,  who  had  already 
been  doing  the  “Home  Movies”  col¬ 
umn  for  ENS,  is  now  also  writing  “Ca¬ 
ble  Connections.”  His  new  feature  in¬ 
cludes  material  on  cable  trends  and 
programming,  as  well  as  reviews. 

The  former  Kansas  City  Star  re¬ 
porter  is  the  cable/home  video/tech¬ 
nology  editor  for  the  Hollywood  Re¬ 
porter. 

Also,  Steven  Kent  has  started  an 
ENS  column  called  “CyberPlay,”  which 
discusses  entertainment  in  the  com¬ 
puter  world. 

Kent  covers  a  similar  beat  for  the 
Seattle  Times,  ABC’s  “Good  Morning 
America,”  and  Computer  Life,  CD- 
ROM  Today  and  Electronic  Games 
magazines. 

In  addition,  Jeffrey  Wells  is  now 
writing  “That’S  Showbiz,”  a  column 
which  takes  a  behind-the-scenes  look 
at  Hollywood. 

Wells  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
New  York  Daily  News  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  Weekly  magazine,  and  a  free¬ 
lancer  for  publications  such  as  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Esquire. 

Comic  panel  offered 
by  Jennifer  Berman 

JENNIFER  BERMAN  IS  moving  from 
Carmen  Syndication  in  Chicago  to 
self-syndication,  starting  April  1. 

Her  weekly  comic  already  appears  in 
more  than  50  publications,  including 
the  Detroit  News,  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  alternative  weeklies,  college  pa¬ 
pers  and  magazines. 

“The  job  of  a  cartoonist,  as  I  see  it. 
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Alex  gets  hired  in  Charlie  Podrebarac’s  new  strip. 


light-hugging  supervisor,  Dirk;  her 
nerdy  administrative  assistant,  Bob; 
the  jaded  human  resources  director. 


munity  outreach  and  public  service 
programs  —  including  campaigns 
against  dog  abuse. 


is  to  get  people  thinking  —  about  in¬ 
equities  in  our  society,  hypocrisy,  just 
weird  things  in  general,”  she  said.  “And 
while  you’re  doing  that,  you  gotta  get 
people  to  [laugh  so  hard  that  they]  snort 
their  beverages  out  their  noses  .  .  .  .” 

Berman  has  sold  about  a  million 
postcards  through  her  Humerus  Car¬ 
toons  company,  and  authored  two 
Pocket  Books-published  cartoon  col¬ 
lections:  Adult  Children  of  Normal 
Parents  (1994)  and  Why  Dogs  Are  Bet¬ 
ter  Than  Men  (1993).  She  plans  next 
to  release  a  book  of  animal  cartoons. 

The  comic  creator  earned  a  philoso¬ 
phy  degree  from  Antioch  College  in 
Ohio,  where  she  went  through  a  work- 
study  program  that  included  stints  as  a 
pygmy  goat  shepherd  in  Oregon,  a 
mammal  preparator  in  Chicago’s  Field 
Museum,  a  mental  health  worker  in 
Boone,  N.C.,  and  a  biochemistry  tech¬ 
nician  on  an  island  off  Savannah,  Ga. 
She  was  also  art  editor  of  the  campus 
paper. 

Berman’s  mailing  address  is  P.O.  Box 
6614,  Evanston,  111.  60204. 

NEA  signs  column 
about  mutual  funds 

DIAN  VUJOVICH,  WHO  does  a  mu¬ 
tual  funds  column  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  is  being  syndicated  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 

The  former  stockbroker  began  doing 
freelance  writing  in  1980,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  published  in  magazines, 
newsletters  and  newspapers,  such  as 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Washington  Post. 

She  is  also  the  author  of  two  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  books:  Straight  Talk  About 
Mutual  Funds  (1992)  and  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Straight  Talk  About  Investing  for 
Your  Retirement  (1995). 

In  addition,  the  award-winning 
writer  has  conducted  financial  semi¬ 
nars  and  workshops,  and  appeared  on 
numerous  TV  and  radio  programs. 

WPWG  distributing 
‘Smart  Alex’  comic 

A  COMIC  STRIP  called  “Smart  Alex” 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Writers  Group. 

Charlie  Podrebarac’s  feature  stars 
Alex,  a  midlevel  executive  who  just 
wants  to  do  a  good  job  but  continually 
gets  caught  up  in  office  politics. 

Other  characters  include  her  spot¬ 


Fran;  and  the  profit-obsessed  company 
head,  Mr.  Overbil. 

Podrebarac  is  a  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
native  who  attended  the  University  of 
Kansas.  He  started  cartooning  nearly 
15  years  ago,  and  went  on  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  magazines,  create  greeting 
cards  and  do  the  “Cowtoon”  comic  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star.  A  “Cowtoon” 
collection  was  published  by  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Press  in  1988. 

The  cartoonist’s  syndication  agent  is 
former  United  Media  executive  David 
Hendin. 

Dogs,  cats  covered 
in  Creators  column 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Dogs,  Cats 
and  Other  People”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Creators  Syndicate. 

The  feature  is  by  master  dog  trainer 
Matthew  Margolis  and  psychologist  Dr. 
Laura  Schlessinger,  who,  unlike  many 
other  pet  columnists,  do  not  solely  ad¬ 
dress  medical  problems. 

“For  most  pets,  [medical  problems] 
only  come  up  once  or  twice  a  year,” 
said  Creators  president  Rick  New- 
combe.  “Instead,  Margolis  and  Sch¬ 
lessinger  write  about  behavioral  prob¬ 
lems,  teaching  people  how  to  live  with 
their  animals  —  information  pet  own¬ 
ers  can  use  365  days  a  year.” 

There  are  64  million  dog  owners 
and  67  million  cat  owners  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  according  to  Creators. 

Margolis  is  the  founder  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Institute  of  Dog 
Training.  He  has  trained  more  than 
30,000  dogs,  including  those  belonging 
to  celebrities  such  as  actor  James  Stew¬ 
art  and  actresses  Elizabeth  Taylor  and 
Whoopi  Goldberg. 

Margolis  has  also  written  nine 
books,  made  thousands  of  TV  and  ra¬ 
dio  appearances,  and  worked  in  com¬ 


Schlessinger  does  a  Los  Angeles- 
based  radio  program  syndicated  in  34 
states.  The  Brooklyn  native  has  also 
written  articles  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  various  magazines,  authored 
the  bestselling  Ten  Stupid  Things 
Women  Do  to  Mess  Up  Their  Lives 
(Villard/Random  House),  appeared  on 
talk  shows  such  as  “Oprah,”  acted  in 
TV  series  such  as  “Star  Trek:  The  Next 
Generation,”  and  taught  karate. 

The  former  assistant  college  profes¬ 
sor  is  a  licensed  marriage,  family  and 
child  counselor,  who  received  her  doc¬ 
torate  from  the  physiology  department 
of  Columbia  University  Medical 
School  in  New  York  City. 

Heady  clients  get  a 
new  money  feature 

CLIENTS  OF  “ROBERT  K.  Heady  on 
Banking”  are  now  also  receiving  an¬ 
other  weekly  column  called  “Money 
Answers,”  at  no  extra  charge. 

The  new  Tribune  Media  Services 
feature  is  by  Robert  and  Christy 
Heady.  The  father  answers  questions 
about  consumer  banking  topics,  such 
as  auto  loans,  mortgages,  interest  rates 
and  credit  card  rates.  The  daughter  re¬ 
sponds  to  queries  on  personal  finance 
subjects,  such  as  investments,  stocks 
and  bonds,  taxes,  estate  planning  and 
insurance.  They  also  reply  to  e-mail 
from  readers. 

Robert,  the  publisher  and  president 
of  Bank  Rate  Monitor,  gives  hundreds 
of  media  interviews  a  year  about  how 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  interest 
rates  affect  people’s  pocketbooks. 

Christy  is  the  bestselling  author  of 
The  Complete  Idiot’s  Guide  to  Making 
Money  on  Wall  Street  (Alpha  Books, 
1994).  She  is  also  a  financial  journalist 
who  writes  for  publications  such  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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New  award  and  outlet  for 
widely  syndicated  creator 

UN  group  names  prize  after  Ranan  Lurie ,  whose 
political  cartoons  now  run  in  Time  International 

by  David  Astor  i  i - - 


RANAN  R.  LURIE  IS  well  known  to 
editors  and  readers  around  the  world. 
After  all,  more  than  800  of  the  1,100 
newspapers  that  carry  his  political  car¬ 
toons  are  located  outside  the  United 
States. 

Now,  Lurie  is  gaining  even  greater 
international  recognition  via  a  new 
award  in  his  name,  and  via  his  work 
with  a  magazine  circulated  in  102 
countries. 

The  Ranan  R.  Lurie  International 
Award  for  Political  Cartooning  was 
created  by  the  United  Nations  Society 
of  Writers  (UNSW),  which  will  name 
the  first  winner  next  year.  The  top 
prize  is  $10,000,  while  the  second  and 
third  prizes  are  worth  $6,000  and 
$4,000,  respectively. 

Winners  will  be  chosen  by  an  inter¬ 
national  jury  of  editors  and  publishers 
chaired  by  Lurie,  who  received  the 
UNSW’s  Award  for  Excellence  last 
month  (E&P,  Feb.  4,  p.  35). 

The  new  award  from  UNSW  — 
based  at  the  United  Nations,  Suite  S- 
0525,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017  —  is  not 
the  only  prize  named  after  Lurie.  In 


Ranan  R.  Lurie 

1994,  the  National  Federation  of  His- 
panic-Owned  Newspapers  announced 
the  first  winner  of  the  Ranan  R.  Lurie 
Political  Cartoon  Award  (E&P,  Oct. 
22, 1994,  p.  42). 

Last  year,  Lurie  also  started  doing  a 
weekly  page  of  cartoon  commentary 


"Bon  vowaeel  Avanti!  Have  a  wonderful  trip!" 

A  Lurie  political  cartoon  that  was  created  earlier  this  winter 


for  Time  International,  an  English-lan¬ 
guage  magazine  that  has  11  editions 
and  a  circulation  of  nearly  2  million  in 
102  countries. 

Lurie  is  no  stranger  to  Time  Inc., 
having  worked  for  the  company’s  Life 
magazine  between  1968  and  1972.  He 
later  became  a  staff  political  cartoonist 
for  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  Die  Welt 
in  Bonn,  the  London  Times  and  Asahi 
Shimbun  in  Tokyo  (E&P,  March  17, 
1984,  p.  34).  Then  Lurie  returned  to 
America  for  a  stint  at  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report. 

Working  in  several  countries  en¬ 
abled  Lurie  to  get  a  firsthand  look  at 
different  cultures  and  tap  the  “accumu¬ 
lated  wisdom”  of  various  editors. 

“It  gave  me  a  treasure  of  knowledge 
and  experience,”  he  said. 

Lurie,  who  was  born  in  what  is  now 
Israel,  is  syndicated  by  Cartoonews  In¬ 
ternational  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and 
New  York  City.  His  1,100  newspaper 
clients  are  located  in  106  countries  and 
territories,  and  have  approximately  104 
million  in  circulation. 

The  62-year-old  Lurie  also  does  car¬ 
toons  that  accompany  —  and  usually 
offer  a  counterpoint  to  —  the  New 
York  Times  Syndicate  (NYTS)  column 
by  former  Soviet  Union  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

And  Lurie,  who  is  a  writer  as  well  as 
cartoonist,  conducts  several  interviews 
a  year  with  world  leaders.  Each  inter¬ 
view,  along  with  a  Lurie  caricature  of 
his  subject,  is  distributed  by  NYTS. 

New  Play  girl  editor 

LAURIE  SUE  BROCKWAY  has  been 
named  editor  in  chief  of  Playgirl  maga¬ 
zine  in  New  York  City. 

Brockway  —  who  formerly  ran  the 
Star  Reporter  News/Features  syndicate 
(E&P,  Aug.  6,  1994,  p.  30)  —  plans  to 
continue  doing  freelance  and  special 
assignment  stories  for  newspapers  in 
the  areas  of  travel  and  health. 


Did  ‘Gasoline’  strip 

WILLIAM  MILES  PERRY,  who 
worked  on  “Gasoline  Alley”  between 
1926  and  1975,  died  Feb.  13  in  Orlando, 
Fla.  He  was  89. 

Jim  Scancarelli  now  does  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  comic  strip, 
which  was  created  by  Frank  King. 
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on  Fry,  former  head  of  the  Poyn- 
ter  Institute’s  writing  program,  kicks  off 
one  of  his  favorite  sermons  with  the 
story  of  the  hlack  book. 

Fry,  who  now  works  as  a  freelance 
writing  coach,  was  visiting  a  newsroom 
to  deliver  his  spiel  on  clarity  to  a  group 
of  reporters  and  copy  editors.  He  asked 
the  copy  chief  if  the  same  writers  tend¬ 
ed  to  make  the  same  mistakes.  “Oh, 
yeah,”  said  the  editor.  “We  have  this 
book  .  . . .  ” 

And,  in  fact.  Fry  soon  found  himself 
examining  a  black  three-ring  binder. 
In  it  was  a  page  for  every  reporter  in 
the  newsroom  and  a  line  for  each  lan¬ 
guage  error  that  writer  typically  com¬ 
mitted.  Every  time  the  writer  repeated 
the  error,  a  copy  editor  put  another 
check  on  the  line.  Of  course,  nobody 
on  the  copy  desk  had  ever  thought  to 
show  the  book  to  the  reporters  them¬ 
selves.  Or  to  their  editors  .  .  .  despite 
the  fact  that  the  copy  chief  sat  within 
a  dozen  feet  of  the  city  editor. 

The  reporters  —  not  surprisingly  — 
just  kept  right  on  making  the  same 
mistakes.  The  black  book  is  a  prime 
example  of  a  newspaper  failing  at  its 
forte  —  communication.  In  our  haste 
to  shovel  words  out  the  door,  we  often 
neglect  to  pass  them  across  the  room. 

Almost  all  of  us  can  cite  examples 
by  the  chapter.  Grim,  silent  editors 
who  accept  copy  with  nary  a  nod. 
Copy  desks  that  never  talk  to  city 
desks.  Newsroom  pariahs  who  crouch 
in  front  of  their  screens  without  ever 
talking  to  anybody. 

How  can  that  be?  After  all  the  arti¬ 
cles,  books  and  management  seminars 
stressing  the  importance  of  feedback, 
how  can  we  continue  to  defy  reason 
with  our  stubborn  refusal  to  simply  talk 

Hart  is  senior  editor  for  writing  and  staff 
development  at  the  Portland  Oregonian. 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

The  power  of 
the  paragraph 


with  one  another?  About  our  work? 
About  what’s  wrong  with  it?  About 
what  would  make  it  better? 

The  typical  lack  of  newsroom  feed¬ 
back  is  all  the  more  glaring  during  this 
era  of  obsession  with  better  newsroom 
management.  One  of  the  key  points  of 
modern  management  theory  is  that 
you  build  quality  into  the  beginning  of 
the  process,  rather  than  inspecting  it 
in  at  the  end.  That  means  feedback  all 
along  the  way,  rather  than  risking  all 
on  a  final  inspector  who  fixes  things  as 
the  finished  product  rolls  out  the  door. 

Which  gets  us  back  to  Don  Fry’s  sto¬ 
ry,  which  is  actually  more  sad  than  fun¬ 
ny.  The  final  inspectors  —  the  copy 
deskers  who  created  the  black  book  — 
were  simply  trying  to  improve  their 
own  work.  Because  they  never  talked 
to  reporters,  they  found  the  best  they 
could  do  was  teach  themselves  to  spot 
the  errors  headed  inexorably  their  way. 

he  result  was  tremendously  waste¬ 
ful,  of  course.  Think  of  the  millions  of 
keystrokes  thrown  away  at  American 
newspapers  every  day.  Line  editors  and 
copy  editors  spend  much  of  their  time 
fixing  mistakes  that  never  would  have 
occurred  in  a  newsroom  filled  with 
feedback.  New  newsroom  management 
structures  may  help  avoid  that  kind  of 
waste.  Buck  Ryan’s  maestro  process 
stresses  feedback  early  in  the  process, 
avoiding  the  assembly  line  structure 
that  produces  monstrosities  such  as  the 
black  book.  Teams,  pods  and  flattened 
management  hierarchies  have  the 
same  object. 

Of  course,  none  of  those  innova¬ 
tions  will  do  much  good  unless  we 
newspaper  folk  can  offer  one  another 
feedback  that  is  itself  of  high  quality. 

For  starters,  let’s  remember  that  ef¬ 
fective  feedback  on  writing  has  a  few 
key  characteristics; 


•  It’s  aimed  at  the  work,  not  the 
worker.  Editors  who  demean  the 
writer’s  ability  will  generate  sullen  re¬ 
sistance  instead  of  steady  improve¬ 
ment. 

"Y 

m  ou  just  don’t  seem  capable 
of  getting  it”  will  produce  nothing  but 
ill  will.  “Here’s  another  way  of  thinking 
about  it”  may  produce  a  breakthrough. 

•  It’s  specific.  “I  really  liked  your  sto¬ 
ry  on  housing  prices”  gives  the  writer 
nothing  she  can  use.  “I  liked  the  way 
you  used  your  own  house  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  because  it  made  those  numbers 
real  for  me”  will  have  quite  another  ef¬ 
fect. 

•  It’s  immediate.  The  most  potent 
comments  come  during  the  actual  writ¬ 
ing  process. 

•  Effective  feedback  is  a  nonjudg- 
mental  dialogue  between  writers  and 
editors.  It  threatens  nobody’s  ego.  So, 
contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  it 
doesn’t  matter  whether  it  takes  place 
in  public  or  private. 

•  The  best  feedback  helps  writers 
become  their  own  editors.  One  way  a 
good  teaching  editor  helps  writers  in¬ 
ternalize  principles  is  by  asking  them 
to  repeat  the  feedback  they’ve  just  re¬ 
ceived.  “What’s  your  understanding  of 
how  this  would  work  on  that  meeting 
story?” 

•  Good  feedback  flows  in  both  di¬ 

rections.  The  best  writing  happens 
when  editors  constantly  solicit  their 
writers’  opinions  and  are  so  nonthreat¬ 
ening  that  they  get  absolutely  honest 
responses.  A  climate  of  fear  kills  feed¬ 
back.  It  also  is  typical  of  the  19th-cen¬ 
tury,  assembly-line  newsroom  where  re¬ 
porters  pour  information  in  at  one  end 
and  never  hear  a  thing  about  it  until  it 
rolls  off  the  press  at  the  other.  The 
kind  of  place,  in  other  words,  likely  to 
produce  a  black  book.  BE^P 
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Ethics 

Continued  from  page  10 

ishable  items  such  as  candy  or  flowers 
of  nominal  value,  “which,  if  returned, 
would  insult  the  giver.” 

Outside  speaking  engagements  by 
staffers  —  including  those  on  TV  and 
radio  —  must  be  approved  by  a  super¬ 
visor. 

If  the  speakers  represent  LCI,  they 
may  not  accept  compensation  from  the 
host,  but  the  company  will  compensate 
them  for  their  time,  meals,  mileage  and 
related  expenses. 

Subsidized  travel  and  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  out  of  bounds. 

The  guidelines  point  out  that  usually 
when  people  become  part  of  a  news 
story,  they  lose  their  right  to  privacy. 
However,  the  ethics  requirements  rec¬ 
ommend  that  “journalists  working  with 
people  who  are  thrust  unwillingly  into 
the  public  spotlight  should  go  to  extra¬ 
ordinary  lengths  to  clearly  identify 
themselves  and  explain  their  intent, 
and  to  protect  their  privacy  if  possible. 
We  should  take  extra  pains  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  invading  the  privacy  of 
crime  victims.” 

Haswell  said  the  ethics  policy  was 
produced  after  a  series  of  meetings  by 
editors  and  reporters  from  all  Lesher 
newspapers.  The  group  was  led  by  An¬ 
thony  Marquez,  managing  editor  of  the 
West  County  Times. 

“Debate  was  contentious  and,  at 
times,  heated,”  Haswell  recalled.  “But 
we  think  we’ve  come  up  with  a  docu¬ 
ment  that’s  as  good  as  any  we’ve  seen, 
so  the  effort  was  well  worth  it.” 

The  editor  said  every  reporter  and 
editor  in  the  Lesher  newsrooms  has 
signed  the  ethics  statement. 

LCI  also  includes  its  flagship  paper, 
the  Contra  Costa  Times,  the  Valley 
Times  in  Pleasanton  and  the  Antioch 
Daily  Ledger-Post  Dispatch. 

Campus 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

“They  can  run  the  ad  or  the  letter 
that  goes  with  it,  or  a  story  about  what 
we’re  doing,”  he  noted.  “The  important 
thing  is  to  have  an  open  debate.” 

Moriarity’s  dilemma 

Moriarity  has  analyzed  his  anti-Holo- 
caust  publication  debate  several  times. 

“I  ran  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions,” 
he  recalled.  “At  one  point,  I  thought  I 
would  just  hold  a  news  conference  and 


tell  everyone  what  was  going  on.  Then, 

I  said.  What  the  hell  is  going  on  here? 
This  guy  Smith  was  taking  advantage  of 
students  trying  to  side  with  the  First 
Amendment.  I  didn’t  want  to  be  used 
that  way. 

“But  if  the  Sentinel  had  been  the 
only  place  to  see  the  ad,  then  we  would 
have  had  to  publish  it.  And  we  would 
have  written  something  about  it,  too.” 

Classrooms 

Continued  from  page  3 1 

brings  up  video  news  clips,  word  pro¬ 
nunciations,  definitions  and  sound 
bites.  Material  is  formatted  in  two 
reading  skill  levels  for  grades  4  through 
12. 

In  addition  to  news.  What  on  Earth 
includes  “activities”  that  are  designed 
to  be  “fiin.”  (The  company  hesitated  to 
call  these  “games.”) 

The  service  uses  a  9,600  bps  cable 
modem  pipeline  to  download  six  news 
stories  daily  from  a  dedicated  cable 
channel.  Transmitting  the  five  mega¬ 
bytes  of  information  takes  about  six 
hours  overnight. 

The  information  arrives  “like  Santa 
Claus  down  the  chimney,”  said  Jerry 
Bennington,  CEO  of  Ingenius. 

The  strategy  circumvents  the  slow 
data-transmission  rates  that  hamper 
many  online  services,  because,  once 
the  information  is  stored  on  a  hard 
disk  drive,  access  times  for  memory¬ 
hogging  graphics  and  video  are  limited 
only  by  the  speed  of  the  on-site  com¬ 
puter.  The  service  is  in  beta  testing 
with  100-plus  sites  in  the  U.S.  and  is 
available  at  an  introductory  rate  to 
other  sites. 

Commercial  subscriptions  will  be 
sold  in  April  at  a  cost  of  $100  a  year  for 
a  single  installation  in  schools.  Site  li¬ 
cense  prices  for  networked  systems  are 
not  yet  available. 

In  addition,  subscribers  must  pur¬ 
chase  Xchange  software  and  cable  mo¬ 
dem  hardware  that  costs  $110  for 
schools,  although  10,000  schools  in  the 
U.S.  already  have  Xchange  as  part  of 
the  Cable  in  the  Classroom  program. 

Nearly  65,000  schools  in  the  U.S. 
have  some  kind  of  cable  service. 

With  approximately  60  million  ca¬ 
bled  homes,  the  home  market  repre¬ 
sents  a  huge  potential  source  of  rev¬ 
enue  for  Ingenius. 

About  half  of  that  total  market  is 
currently  accessible  to  the  company 
through  Liberty  Cable  and  affiliates, 
which  carry  Xchange. 


TCI,  the  largest  cable  system  opera¬ 
tor  and  provider  of  satellite-delivered 
services  in  the  U.S.  Reuters  NewMedia 
Inc.,  is  the  U.S.-based  unit  of  Reuters 
Holdings  PLC,  the  worldwide  news 
and  financial  information  service. 

Copley  papers 
tackle  geography 
in  NIE  program 

THE  COMMON  COMPLAINT  that 
today’s  students  are  dismally  ignorant  of 
geography  is  getting  attention  from  a 
new  newspaper  in  education  (NIE)  pro¬ 
gram  by  Copley  Los  Angeles  News¬ 
papers. 

The  1994  project  called  “Tackle  Ge¬ 
ography”  has  enabled  50,000  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  school  students  to  im¬ 
prove  their  geographical  knowledge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  NIE  manager  Ellen 
Doukoullos. 

Tackle  Geography  followed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Football  League  season  with 
weekly  questions  sheets  prepared  by  A1 
Wilson,  a  retired  high-school  geography 
teacher. 

Students  learned  the  answers  by 
reading  game  stories  in  the  Monday 
sports  section  of  the  Daily  Breeze  in 
Torrance,  News-Pilot  in  San  Pedro  and 
the  Outlook  in  Santa  Monica. 

Typical  questions  were  “Name  the 
team  that  will  fly  across  the  mouth  and 
delta  of  the  Mississippi  River  enroute  to 
their  game;  Identify  the  cities  located 
on  the  39  degree  line  of  N.  latitude  in 
which  a  game  will  be  played;  Locate  the 
population  center  of  the  United  States; 
Which  team  will  fly  just  to  the  north  of 
this  point  en  route  to  their  game?” 

Panasonic,  which  underwrote  deliv¬ 
eries  of  400,000  papers  for  the  program, 
also  donated  prizes  for  winning  respons¬ 
es. 

One  pupil  won  a  a  career-education 
class  field  trip  to  Panasonic’s  Western 
headquarters. 

Other  prizes  included  pizza  parties, 
Panasonic  television  sets  and  radio/cas¬ 
sette  headsets. 

Doukoullos  said  geographic  topics 
follow  the  National  Geographic  Soci¬ 
ety’s  “Five  Themes  of  Geography”  cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  Framework  for  the  So¬ 
cial  Sciences  of  the  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  Topics  include 
directionality,  identification  of  city, 
state,  region,  country,  foreign  place 
names,  water  bodies,  map  symbols  and 
scale. 
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Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  56 

Michael  Frazier,  whom  he  knew  from 
church  and  from  the  article  Michael 
had  written  about  his  daughter. 

A  neighbor  called  the  sheriff.  When 
deputies  arrived  and  interviewed  the 
Whedbees,  they  arrested  Mrs.  Whed- 
bee  and  began  to  search  for  Michael. 
They  arrested  him  at  his  apartment 
hours  later. 

As  the  spokesman  read  me  the  de¬ 
tails,  1  was  even  more  in  shock.  1  could 
not  picture  Michael  doing  any  of  this. 
Hiding  in  a  closet  for  several  hours 
with  a  butcher  knife?  At  the  very  least, 
as  someone  joked,  he  would  have  to 
have  a  cigarette  during  that  time. 

Nevertheless,  1  began  to  write  a  sto¬ 
ry  with  what  1  had.  Curiously,  writing 
the  story  was  less  difficult  than  gather¬ 
ing  the  information.  1  clicked  pretty 
much  onto  automatic  pilot  and  wrote  it 
as  a  routine  story:  lead,  quote,  back¬ 
ground  on  Michael,  more  quotes,  more 
background  on  the  award-winning  sto¬ 
ry  he  had  written,  Frazier  being  held  in 
lieu  of  bond. 

The  next  day,  1  followed  up  with  an 
interview  with  the  church  pastor  and 
the  schedule  for  the  preliminary  hear¬ 
ing. 

Sloca: 

Thankfully,  I  was  too  busy  covering 
my  regular  beat  that  morning  to  really 
absorb  what  had  happened.  Still,  as 
schedules  shifted  and  the  national  me¬ 
dia  attention  followed,  I  was  left  with 
the  task  of  covering  the  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  involving  Frazier,  or  should  I  call 
him  Michael? 

There  were  conflicts  all  around.  But 
as  a  close  friend  at  AP  told  me,  “You 
have  to  be  a  reporter  first.” 

So,  down  I  went  a  few  days  later  to 
the  Knox  County  Courthouse.  And 
there,  in  the  hallway,  stood  the  press. 
The  camera  lights  were  on,  the  pens 
were  ready  to  be  tested.  When  Michael 
walked  into  the  building  with  his 
lawyers,  I  was  taken  aback.  Should  1 
say  hello?  Should  1  pepper  him  with 
questions  as  1  would  anyone  else? 

He  kept  his  head  down,  although  I 
knew  he  was  aware  1  was  there.  He 
raised  his  eyebrows  to  acknowledge 
me,  but  only  briefly.  I  looked  around  to 
see  if  any  other  media  had  noticed. 
They  knew  who  1  was,  and  already  I 
had  heard  a  couple  of  bad  jokes. 

To  me,  Michael  was  a  guy  who  was 
very  sophisticated,  yet  we  would  go 
outside  to  have  a  cigarette  and  talk 


about  inane  topics,  like  MTV’s  Beavis 
and  Butt-head.  Now,  he  was  charged 
with  a  serious  crime. 

As  the  hearings  proceeded,  1  be¬ 
came  somewhat  adept  at  covering  the 
case  as  1  had  other  cases.  Then,  one 
day,  after  a  hearing,  1  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  talk  to  him. 

I  already  had  talked  to  other  media 
about  the  case.  And  about  Michael. 
Had  he  seen  what  I  had  said?  Would 
he  think  me  a  fool?  Would  he  even  talk 
with  me? 

When  I  approached  him,  he  smiled 
and  shook  my  hand,  but  he  seemed 
different.  Michael  was  cynical  most  of 
the  time,  yet  this  day  he  was  almost 
overly  friendly,  like  he  was  glad  to  see  a 
familiar  face.  And  what  did  1  say? 

“How’s  it  going?”  1  asked,  wanting  to 
kick  myself.  How’s  it  going?  What  a 
dumb  question.  What  was  1  expecting 
him  to  say?  “It’s  great,  and,  oh,  by  the 
way,  1  could  be  headed  for  prison,”  1 
imagined  his  saying  in  my  mind. 

But  he  responded  quickly,  “As  well 
as  could  be  expected  .  .  .  .  ” 

Good  response,  and  I  soon  relaxed. 
He  asked  me  about  the  newspaper.  1 
filled  him  in  on  as  much  gossip  as  1 
could.  He  did  not  seem  interested,  al¬ 
though  he  was  polite. 

Our  conversation  only  lasted  a 
minute  or  two,  and,  as  we  shook  hands 
again,  I  wondered  if  any  media  had 
seen  us.  Would  they  report  the  fact? 
Would  it  seem  more  sinister  than  it 
really  was?  Would  there  be  a  picture  in 
the  Knoxville  NewS'SentineP.  What 
about  my  credibility?  I  thought  about 
my  friendship  with  Michael.  Was  I  be¬ 
ing  selfish?  Was  1  being  professional? 

There  were,  and  are,  many  ques¬ 
tions. 

Time  has  passed,  and  yet  1  have  no 
answers. 

Fitzgerald: 

Within  a  day  or  two  of  the  arrest, 
our  office  began  to  receive  telephone 
calls  about  it.  First,  it  was  Associated 
Press.  Then,  it  was  other  newspapers 
in  the  state.  Then,  Cable  News  Net¬ 
work.  As  the  reporter  who  had  written 
the  first  articles,  I  was  the  one  they 
were  asking  for.  1  could  not  get  my  own 
work  done  for  talking  to  other  re¬ 
porters. 

It  was  agreed  to  put  Paul  Sloca  on 
the  story.  But  the  phone  calls  didn’t 
stop.  They  got  worse.  Everyone  in  the 
newsroom  was  taking  them.  The 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Post, 
the  New  York  Times  and  CBS  “Eye  to 
Eye”  with  Connie  Chung  all  called. 


wanting  information  on  Michael.  The 
Los  Angeles  Times  sent  a  reporter  to 
Oak  Ridge. 

What  should  we  tell  them?  The 
company,  of  course,  had  no  policy  for 
this.  Does  he  still  work  for  the  paper? 
Yes,  I  guess  so.  Will  he  continue  to  do 
so?  I  don’t  know.  How  well  do  you 
know  him?  I  don’t  know  how  to  answer 
that.  Were  you  aware  this  was  going 
on?  I  still  don’t  know  what  was  going 
on  —  all  I  know  is  what  Rob  Whedbee 
said  was  going  on. 

Then  came  the  tabloids.  Inside  Edu 
tion,  A  Current  Affair  and  Hard  Copy 
all  wanted  to  talk  about  Michael. 
Some  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  film  in 
our  newsroom.  Through  it  all,  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  I  tried  to  be  accommodating  to 
other  reporters.  At  the  same  time,  I  did 
not  want  to  say  something  inadver¬ 
tently  that  might  jeopardize  Michael’s 
situation.  I  found  myself  doing  the 
same  things  that  other  people  do  when 
I  interview  them.  I  was  vague,  evasive, 
short,  impatient.  To  the  tabloids,  I  was 
a  bit  rude. 

Company  policy  became  “talk  to 
them  if  you  want;  don’t,  if  you  don’t 
want  to.”  The  newsroom  had  a  surreal 
quality  to  it.  Some  spoke  in  whispers. 
Others  attempted  gallows  humor. 

In  time,  things  calmed  down,  and 
the  circus  atmosphere  receded.  The  ar¬ 
rest  of  O.J.  Simpson  diverted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  tabloids,  and  we  were  left  to 
wonder  again  about  Michael  and  what 
had  led  him  to  the  Whedbee  house 
that  night. 

Sloca: 

There  are  no  courses  in  college,  no 
experiences  in  the  daily  grind,  that 
prepare  you  for  something  like  this.  Af¬ 
ter  more  than  a  decade  in  the  business, 
I  have  found  no  guide,  no  professional 
principles,  to  steer  the  way. 

The  only  thing  I  know  for  sure  is 
that  Michael  Frazier  was  my  friend.  He 
made  me  laugh,  and,  more  important, 
he  made  me  think.  And  he  wrote  very 
well. 

My  wife  and  I  sent  a  card  to  Michael 
shortly  after  that  last  hearing.  I  didn’t 
feel  guilty  about  it. 

As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  the  stories 
1  have  written  have  been  balanced. 
When  I  sat  at  the  computer,  I  was  able 
to  put  my  personal  feelings  aside. 

Today,  I  am  working  at  the  same 
desk  Michael  was,  and,  to  be  honest,  I 
have  generated  a  few  jokes  about  that 
fact.  You  have  to  laugh  in  the  face  of 
adversity  since  the  legal  system  allows 
time  to  pass  so  laboriously.  BECT 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 
In  February? 


Creating  A  New  Paper 
In  Milwaukee 

Journal  and  Sentinel  merger  means 
less  people,  bigger  news  hole,  more 
sports,  more  family  coverage,  lots 
of  digests  and  indexes. 

Covering 

A  Controversial  Story 

Soccer  writer  is  shunned  after 
reporting  that  a  college  coach  was 
facing  charges  of  sexually  harassing 
a  former  team  manager. 

Alternate  Delivery  Firms 
Seek  Relaxation 
Of  Mail  Regulations 

Because  many  alternate  delivery 
services  are  owned  by  newspapers, 
the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  may  alter  its  long-held 
position  of  backing  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  said  an  NAA  staff 
member. 

No  Nudes  Is  Good  Nudes 

First-prize  photograph  in  the 
White  House  News  Photographers 
Association  competition  creates  a 
stir. 

Faculty  Recommends 
Dropping  Undergrad 
Journalism  Courses 

University  of  Michigan  committee 
says  journalism  should  be  part  of 
master’s  program 


Police  Must  Be  Told 
Rack  Theft  Is  Serious  Crime 

Private  detective  hired  by  news¬ 
papers  to  investigate  coin-box 
looting,  says  police  must  realize  it  is 
not  just  a  prank. 

Interest  In  Electronic 
Delivery  Continues 
To  Grow,  Survey  Shows 

But  daily  and  weekly  papers 
diverge  on  goals. 

Sold,  Sold 

Knight-Ridder  to  sell  Journal  of 
Commerce  for  $115  million; 
Seacrests  to  take  $59  million  in 
Lee  stock  for  Nebraska  paper; 
Capital  Cities/ABC  may  sell  its 
New  England  Island  paper. 

Pittsburgh  Paper 
Opts  For  Flexo 

Post-Gazette’s  $20-million  invest¬ 
ment  includes  seven  KBA-Motter 
five-color  units;  installation  begins 
early  next  year. 


S.F.  Papers  Win 
Court  Order  Opening 
Secret  Police  Files 

The  alleged  victim  and  San 
Francisco  newspapers  won  a  court 
order  opening  investigative  files 
regarding  charges  of  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  against  Police  Chief  Tony 
Ribera. 

Locally  Edited 
Sunday  Magazines 
Struggle  To  Survive 

Since  1980,  at  least  17  major 
market  newspapers  have  folded 
their  Sunday  magazine,  with  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  among  the  most 
recent  casualties. 

A  Blind  Date  With  Revenue 

In  a  world  of  virtual  newspapers 
and  Internet  gateways,  voice 
personals  are  still  the  ‘killer  app.’ 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 
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Start  your  own  subscription  —  deliwred  to  your  home  or  office  —  today!  look  for  the  convenient 
subscription  reply  card  bound  in  this  issue  or  call  the  Circulation  Department  at  (212)  675-4380. 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business;  Col¬ 
umns  available  on  road  tests,  car  care, 
auto  trivia/hislory.  (810)  573-2755. 


BUSINESS 


SPECIAL  SECTION  EDITORS.  Weekly 
copy  you  want  to  be  associated  with  - 
Automotive  News,  Real  Estate,  Modem 
Healthcare,  Dr.  jobs  and  more.  Joe 
Hanley,  CRAIN  NEWS  SERVICE, 
Phone:  (212)  254-0890.  Fax:  (212) 
254-7646. 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
wildlife,  ecology,  recreation 
for  samples:  216-251-1389 


FAMILY  HEALTH 


YOUR  FAMILY'S  HEALTH.  Popular 
weekly  medical  column  appearing  in 
eight  CA  newspapers.  Recent  topics 
include  chronic  fatigue,  drugs  for 
obesity,  headaches,  and  acupuncture. 
Reader  comment  line  with  lots  of  use. 
Sidebar.  $5.  Fax  or  modem.  Kent 
DeLong  M.D.  (909)  797-3532. 


FREELANCER, 
PHOTOGRAPHING  RUSSIA 
6/95-12/95.  Publications  interested  in 
photos/ stories  or  Journalists  interested 
in  working  with  me  coll:  Andrew 
Shumack  (908)  689-3786;  PO  Box 
21 29,  Pocono  Pines,  PA  1 8350. 


WARNING:  'IN  A  NUTSHELL'  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  hove  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Staten  Island, 
NY  10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


Classified  Advertisers:  If  you  don't  see  a  category 
that  fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380 


PU22LE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
The  Finest  In  Crossword  Puzzles 
Phone  (800)  292-4308 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


'SENIOR  CLINIC',  since  1981,  America's 
ONLY  specialist  written  column  on 
Senior  Health.  Weekly,  600  words, 
somples,  rates.  Frank  Macinnis  M.D., 
104-3283  Casorso  Road,  Kelowna, 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VI W  3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 
NO  CHARGE!  (212)  755-4363 


Was  it  love  or  was  it  the  idea  of  being 
in  love? 

Pink  Floyd 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


COULD  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  or  maga¬ 
zine  use  thousands  of  extra  dollars  per 
issue.  Pay  per  call  dating  service  will 
make  the  difference.  The  service  is 
totally  free  to  your  paper.  Unlimited 
residuals.  Business  Develop  Partnership 
(503)  202-0620. 


NEW  CONCEPT  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

How  to  sell  display  ads  to  small 
merchants,  especially  those  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  community  that  is  part  of  a  metro 
area.  It  is  working  well  for  me  and  I 
want  to  share  it.  Please  contact;  Robert 
Armerding,  PO  Box  2674,  Castro 
Valley,  CA  94546.  (510)  805-0815. 


EQUITY  INTEREST 


$250,000  Available 

Working  partner,  48,  with  working 
capital  and  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
business,  seeks  weekly  or  small  daily 
situation  leading,  sooner  or  later,  to 
majority  interest.  All  replies  in  strict  con- 
fid^e.  Robert  Booth  (800)  269-6283. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Negotiations/Circulation  Appraisals 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


It  is  the  greatest  shot  of  adrenaline  to 
be  doing  what  you’ve  wanted  to  do  so 
badly.  You  almost  feel  like  you  could 
fly  without  the  airplane.. 

Charles  Lindbergh 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1 088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Tom  Sexton-N.England-(617)  446-071 1 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(816)  561-0596 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(519)  775-2335 


BILL  MAHHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwoter  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSCXIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(334)  566-7198 
FAX  (334)  566-01 70. 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fox  (909)  624-8852 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
1221  N.  Kingston  St. 

Gilbert,  AZ  85233  (602)  81 3-9344 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JohnT.Cribb 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  5971S 


Appraisal 

Brokerage 

BOLITHO-CRIBB 


Appraisal  for  estate,  tax, 
E^P,  partners,  bank, 
stock,  assets,  other. 
Established  1923 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
Box  3008 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

407-820-8530 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-Investments 
Management- Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  221 16-3308 
(703)  846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (360)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALL  NEW  equipment,  state  of  the  art. 
Weekly  with  full  color  pix,  ads.  10% 
down,  owner  offers  long  easy  terms. 
Free  list,  others.  Associated  Texas 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (51 2)  476-3950. 


BARGAIN-'Texas  weekly,  nets  $35K, 
building  included  $60K.  Modest  down 
payment.  Bill  Berger,  ATN,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703  (512) 
476-3950. 


FREE  LIST  -  13  weekly  newspapers  for 
sole  in  8  midwestem  slates.  John  E.  van 
der  Linden,  broker,  P.O.  Box  275, 
Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360. 

MONTANA  WEEKLY,  official  paper  of 
state's  richest  county.  Great  area.  Prof¬ 
itable,  Grovrih  potential.  150K  gross 
yearly.  Sell  1 OOK,  terms.  (406)  782- 
1813. 


Spectrum  -  Independent  campus  weekly 
nev^spaper.  Univ.  of  Toledo,  OH.  Gross 
$67,000.  Financing.  (419)  693-1007. 

Bow  down  before  the  one  you  serve, 
you're  going  to  get  what  you 
deserve. 

NIN 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  and  distributed 
newspaper  cavering  the  largest  cam- 
munity  neighborhood  in  San  Diego.  If 
interested  call,  (619)  270-9353. 


Spectrum  -  Independent  campus  weekly 
newspaper.  Univ.  of  Toledo,  OH.  Gross 
$67,000.  Financing.  (419)693-1007. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


SEASONED  newspaper  pro  looking  to 
buy  small  community  newspaper  with 
record  of  profit  and  growth.  Prefer  Mid- 
Allantic  area,  but  will  consider  others. 
Fox  info  to  703-978-8601. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  is 
aggressively  seeking  newspaper  acquisi¬ 
tions  with  circulations  of  5,000  or 
greater.  APC  is  owner/operator  of  373 
publications,  including  96  daily  news¬ 
papers.  All  correspondence  and  dis¬ 
cussions  are  confidential.  Contact: 

KENNETH  W.  COPE,  Exec.  V.P. 

1 006  West  Harmony 
Neosho,  MO  64850 
Phone  (417)451-1520 


/  would  like  to  go  to  only  one  funeral, 


AWARD-winning  Midwest  newspaper 
group  seeks  to  add  paid  newspapers 
to  its  fine  group  of  publications.  Large 
down  payments  or  all-cash  available. 
Seeking  medium-sized  and  large 
circulation  quality  papers  and  groups. 
Management  welcome  to  stay  in  place. 
All  replies  guaranteed  held  confidential. 
Reply  to  Box  07148,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


ROaS  ALL  SIZES  30#-28# 
BEHRENS  INTERNATIONAL,  CAUF. 
(71 4)  644-2661 ,  fax  (71 4)  644-0283 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 


SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SOUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Canbom 
CKOptical  (310)  372-0372. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Comp  B.  Perfect  when  last 
used .  Price?  Come  and  get  it.  The  Femdale 
Enterprise,  (707)  786-461 1 . 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


2  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

100'  Hall  Belt  Stream  Conveyor 

3  Quipp  Squeeze  Rollers  (New) 

We  have  Hall  and  Idab  stream  aligners 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

Northeast  Industries  1  (800)  821  -6257 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe,  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
407-273-521 8  or  FAX  407-273-901 1 


PRESSRCX3M 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  V25  V22 
VI 5A  VI 5D  or  845;  KING  Process 
Color  or  Daily;  GOSS  Community 
Urbanite  Metro;  ^LNA  D30  C96 

Tel(913)  362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


GOSS  SC  FOLDER  #SC1 183 
1/4  &  1/2  fold.  22  3/4' cutoff. 
Available  5/95 
Roy  Gray  (614)  885-6020 

METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1 528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1995 

Editor  &.  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy, 
contact  E&P’s 
Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 

Goss  Community  SSC  1 0  units,  22 
3/4",  1982 

Goss  Community  SSC  3-Four  Highs, 
21 .5",  1 989,  Heatset 
Goss  Community  SSC/C-150  Four 
Highs,  21.5",  1988 

Goss  Community  SSC/C-150  Four 

Highs,  21 .5",  Heatset 

Goss  Suburban  1500  Series,  4  units, 

folder,  22  3/4",  1978 

Goss  Urbanite  8  units,  1-3/C,  Folder, 

22  3/4",  1972 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units,  Folder,  22  3/4", 
1972 

Goss  Urbanite  3/C  unit,  22  3/4" 

Goss  Urbanite  Folders,  22  3/4" 

Goss  Urbanite  Presses  23  9/16" 

Goss  Urbanite  9  units,  22" 

Harris  V-1 5D  12  units,  22  3/4" 

Harris  845  4  units  1970,  Run  1  hour/ 
day 

Creusot  Loire  Tribune,  21 ",  1 980 
Web  Leader  6  units,  1  Quod,  1 990 

DOUBLE  WIDTH 

Goss  Colorliner  500MM  Cutoff  (19.6"), 
never  used 

Goss  Metroliner  22",  5  Mono's  +  Half, 
3:2  Folder,  1980 

Goss  Metroliner  22",  5  Mono's,  3:2 
folder,  1986 

Goss  Metro  5  units,  22  3/4",  1 967 
Goss  Metroliner  23  9/16,  never  used, 
9  mono  units  +  4  half,  3:2  F 
Colorman  35  22  3/4",  H  type  units  with 
2  satellite,  1 986 

Colorman  35  22  3/4",  3  H  units,  2  U 
units,  1 985,  6  Meg  splicers 
Koebau  Commanmr  22",  1 2  units  (2-6 
unit  presses),  1 982 

Webeq  International,  Inc 
708-459-9700,  Fax  708-459-9707 


MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  page  double  out  22  3/4"  with  3 
high  formers  and  angle  bars 

2  Urbanite  Folders.  22  3/4" 

2  Urbanite  Upper  Formers 

1  Custom  built  quarter  folder 

GOSS  R.T.P's  420  with  Y  columns  and 
wall  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 

Northeast  Industries  (800)  821-6257 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


ECRM  2045C  Flatbed  scanner  new, 
150  scans  performed,  2032  DPI, 
PC/MAC  compatible,  20'  x  27'  input 
area.  Must  sell  $35,000  OBO 
(716)  772-2743 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (816)  887-2762. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 

KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Sales 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)247-2338 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  SOUTH 
Complaint  free  telemarketing  w/qualily 
subscription  sales  and  guaranteed  cof- 
lections.  Nationwide.  1  -800-844-3581 
J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkam  (616)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CAUTHE  FUTURE  OF  SALES 
TELESERVICE  TECHNOLOGIES,  INC. 
We  provide  predictive  dialer  solicitation 
of  your  market  from  one  of  our  regional 
call  centers.  In  addition,  we  can  aid 
you  in  target  campaigns  from  your  non 
subscriber  list,  customer  collections,  PIA 
conversions  and  database  devel¬ 
opment.  Call  (216)  468-2700  or  (404) 
822-9210. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


GRAND  OPENING 
NEW  TELEMARKETING  CENTER 
Conversions 
New  Starts 
Stop  Savers 
Verification 

SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING,  INC 
NATIONWIDE  (904)  886-4370 

A  free  society  is  one  where  it  is  safe  to 
be  unpopular. 

Adlal  Stevenson,  II 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER" 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
Our  27th  Year 


PRO  <;tarts 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FUa  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-800-327-8463 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


SPECTRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


CONSULTANTS 


Advertising,  Circulation  &  Financial 
Systems  our  Specialty.  We  provide 
experts  to  develop  enhancements  or 
new  applications.  GreenRose  Systems 
(813)969-3388 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1  -800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (Notional) 


GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  AAANAGER 
needed  for  Zone  3  weekly.  Must  be 
able  to  give  os  well  as  take  direction. 
Must  lead  by  example  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Position  entails  P&L  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Send  resume,  letter  of  qualification 
and  salary  history  to  Box  07284,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GROUP  OF  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  in 
Louisiana  seeking  a  hands-on  General 
Manager.  Advertising  background  with 
knowledge  of  editorial  and  circulation 


tory  to  Box  07298,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HANDS-ON  CHIEF  FINANCIAL 
OFFICER  for  family  owned  23,000 
circulation  daily.  Should  have  account¬ 
ing  or  business  degree,  extensive  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  operations,  famil¬ 
iarity  with  current  computer  applica¬ 
tions,  experience  with  personnel  admin¬ 
istration  and  employee  benefits,  and 
good  interpersonal  skills.  We  offer 
challenge,  rewards  and  a  good  place 
to  live  and  work.  Peter  DeRose,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Doily  Hampshire  Gazette,  PO 
Box  299  Northampton,  MA  01061- 
0299. 


INTERNSHIPS 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

PRINT-MEDIA  INTERNSHIPS.  List  of 
123  nationwide.  $5.  Dr.  Jim  Mahood, 
PO  Box  3361,  Salisbury,  NC  28145. 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 

YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  arid  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 

1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 

LAPTOP  SERVICES 

TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTERS 

Models  100/102/200  (only). 
Reconditioned  systems  &  accessories. 

Free  catalog.  Fax;  510-937-5039, 
Internet;  richard.hanson@pcld.com 

ONUNE  SYSTEMS 

24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1 952 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PUT  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  ONUNE! 
Increase  revenue.  Add  Value.  Turn-key 
Online  Information  Service  for  News¬ 
papers;  E-mail,  Advertiser  &  Discussion 
Forums,  Internet,  File  Transfer. 

Call  Wayne,  NR  Systems 
(805)  947-0505,  Fax  805-949-6788 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 

Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
ductwork? 

Daily  Service  Contracts 

Every  true  man,  sir,  who  is  a  little 
above  the  level  of  the  beasts  and 
plants,  lives  so  as  to  give  a  meaning 
and  a  value  to  his  own  life. 

Luigi  Pirandello 

One  Time  Service 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 

COMPLETE  SATISFAQKDN! 

30  Years  experience! 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 

CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 10 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 

Progressive,  fresh,  clean  and  poised  for 
growth,  small  daily  in  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Valley  looking  for  energetic  advertis¬ 
ing  director  who  can  lead  a  total  staff 
of  10  "  including  creative  services  and 
paste-up  staff.  Energy,  innovation  and 
team  work  are  necessary  functions  of 
the  position.  Good  pay,  great  benefits. 
Location  a  plus  (within  two  hours  of 
Napa,  Yosemite,  San  Francisco,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Monterey).  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  of  introduction  to  M.  Olaf  Frondsen, 
Publisher,  Turlock  Journal,  138  S.  Cen¬ 
ter  St.,  Turlock,  CA  95380.  No  phone 
calls,  please.  A  member  of  Freedom 
Communications  Inc.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


AD  MANAGER  needed  for  award  win¬ 
ning,  seven-day  daily  (15,000  circula¬ 
tion)  in  heart  of  Cajun  Country.  Great 
food,  great  people,  great  opportunity. 
We're  looking  for  an  od  pro  who's  an 
innovative  thinker  and  proven  leader. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Send  let¬ 
ter  detailing  experience,  qualifications, 
salary  expectations  to;  Will  Chapman, 
Publisher,  The  Daily  Iberian,  P.O.  Box 
9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  REP  with  a  win¬ 
ning  attitude  for  daily  publication  in 
Elkhart,  IN.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
top  ad  producer  covering  Michiana. 
Fax  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Person¬ 
nel  Department,  (708)  627-1233. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
National  award  winning  weekly  seeks 
a  promotionally  minded  self  starting 
person  to  build  on  an  established 
department  willing  to  re-locate  to  south 
Jersey  shore  area.  Send  confidential 
resume  and  salary  history  to  G.L.R. 
Inc.,  107  Hemlock  Drive,  Rio  Grande, 
NJ  08242. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

Community  weekly  nevrspaper  group  in 
New  Hamshire's  largest  retail  market 
needs  leader  for  sales  department. 
Company  recently  changed  hands,  look¬ 
ing  for  hard-charger  to  inspire  sales 
staff  to  make  the  most  of  tremendous 
opportunities  for  our  high-quality  pub¬ 
lications.  Significant  media  sales  expe¬ 
rience  required.  Must  be  disciplined, 
creative,  and  believe  in  the  value  and 
importance  of  local  news.  Great 
opportunity  to  get  involved  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  community  oriented  papers  in 
northern  New  England.  If  you've 
always  hoped  for  a  chance  to  rise  to  a 
challenge  and  show  your  stuff,  this  is  it. 
Send  resume  to  Jeff  Rapsis,  Editor/ 
General  Manager,  Neighborhood  Pub¬ 
lications,  PO  Box  280,  Goffstown,  NH 
03045. 


ADVERTISING 


Our  last  advertising  director  was  just 
promoted  to  a  publisher  position  at  a  sis¬ 
ter  newspaper,  leovirra  big  shoes  to  fill. 
You  may  be  able  to  ml  th^  if  you  are 
driven  to  lead  an  award-winning  six- 
day  daily  to  even  higher  levels  of 
advertising  excellence.  Only  persons 
with  the  enthusiasm,  creativity,  integrity 
and  self-confiderKe  to  motivate  a  high- 
achieving  sales  team  need  apply.  The 
Hub  (13,300  circ.)  is  a  top  performer  in 
the  quality-driven  World  Newspapers 
Inc.  group.  We're  located  in  a  growth 
market  that's  home  to  the  8,000-stuclent 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Kearney  and 
an  ideal  mix  of  small-town  comfort  and 
big-city  amenities.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  expectations  to  Steve 
Chatelain,  Publisher,  The  Kearney  Hub, 
P.O.  Box  1 988,  Kearney,  NE  68848. 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

If  you're  looking  at  circulation  size  to 
find  your  next  job,  you're  going  to  miss 
a  great  opportunity.  Though  we  may  be 
small  (circulation  10,000),  we're 
mighty.  And  that's  why  vire're  seeking  a 
top-flight  advertising  professionaf  to 
round  off  our  dynamic  management 
team.  The  challenges  ore  great,  out  the 
rewards  are  even  better.  If  you're 
'  creative  and  know  an  advertising 
department  like  the  bock  of  your  hand, 
we  want  to  hear  from  you.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  at  least 
three  to  five  years  management  experi¬ 
ence,  and  know  what  it  takes  to  make 
an  advertising  department  sing.  We're 
a  company  that's  committed  to  our 
customers,  our  employees,  and  total 
quality  initiatives.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to;  General  Manager, 
The  Daily  Tribune,  317  Fifth  Street, 
Ames,  lA  50010. 


The  man  who  makes  everything  that 
leads  to  happiness  depends  upon 
himself,  and  not  upon  other  men,  has 
adopted  the  very  best  plan  for  living 
happily. 

Plato 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 
University  of  Georgia's  independent  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper.  The  Red  and  The 
Block,  has  an  immediate  opening  for  a 
full-time  advertising  director  to  manage 
a  student  staff  of  1 5-20.  Prefer  proven 
track  record  in  college  media  and/or 
commercial  press.  Competitive  com¬ 
pensation  plan.  Serfo  resume  and  cover 
letter  with  salary  history  to;  Publisher, 
The  Red  and  The  Block,  1 23  N.  Jackson 
St.,  Athens,  GA  30601 . 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed  for 
13,800  daily  located  in  N.E.  North 
Carolina,  with  a  TMC,  shopper,  weekly 
newspaper,  real  estate  magazine  and 
various  supplements.  Looking  for  a 
highly  motivated  and  highly  organized, 
charismatic  manager  to  assist  in  raising 
sales  staff  to  next  level.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  both  Retail  and 
Classified  experierKe.  Salaried  position 
with  incentive  program  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  cover  letter  of  applica¬ 
tion  and  resume  to  Box  07294,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  an  advertising 
executive  with  8-10  years  sales  and/or 
sales  management  experience.  If  you 
are  seeking  a  positive  career  change 
with  an  independent  family  owned 
newspaper  of  40,000  plus  circulation 
in  New  England,  have  good  sales 
development  and  training  ideas,  love 
sales  and  are  ready  to  lead  a  sales 
team  by  example,  you  may  be  the  right 
candidate.  Attractive  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  plus  benefits. 

Please  send  resume  with  cover  letter  in 
confidence  to;  Box  07275,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEND  E&PBOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
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HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Alaska's  largest  newspaper,  located  in 
metropolitan  Anchorage,  needs  an 
enthusiastic  individual  experienced  in 
managing  classified  advertising  sales. 
This  manager  will  lead  a  department  of 
26,  will  initiate  new  programs  to  max¬ 
imize  sales,  will  have  successful  rela¬ 
tionships  with  our  major  classified 
advertisers,  and  vrill  be  responsible  for 
forecasting  and  budgeting.  The 
classified  manager  reports  to  the  Ad 
Director. 

The  best  candidate  will  be  one  who  has 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  coach 
salespeople,  communicate  well,  and 
work  cooperatively  with  the  other 
department  heads. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  plus 
MBO  bonus,  benefits  and  mileage. 
Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Anchorage  Daily  News 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  149001 
Anchorage,  AK  9951 4-9001 

The  ArKhoroge  Daily  Nevrs  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  and  welcomes  a 
diversity  in  applicants. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  TIMES  HERALD,  a  Gannett  news¬ 
paper,  located  in  Port  Huron,  Ml  (32K 
daily,  40K  Sunday)  is  accepting 
resumes  for  a  classified  advertising 
manager  to  lead  a  9  person  staff.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  possess  a  strong 
classified  background  (including  out¬ 
side  sales),  management/supervisory 
experience  as  well  as  strong  budgeting 
skills.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
history  by  March  22,  1995,  to:  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Times  Herald,  PO  Box 
5009,  Port  Huron,  Ml  48061-5009. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER.  The  Long- 
nwnt  Daily  Times-Call,  a  21,000  Cw- 
orodo  daily,  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  manager. 
Must  have  excellent  communications 
and  selling  skills  and  be  able  to  train, 
direct,  and  motivate  a  proven  high- 
caliber  sales  team.  The  ideal  candidate 
needs  to  be  an  energetic,  self-directed 
person  who  can  handle  multiple 
priorities  and  thrive  in  a  fas^pclced  and 
rewarding'state  of  the  art"  environ¬ 
ment.  Send  comprehensive  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Director 
The  Daily  Times-Call 
PO  Box  299 
Longmont,  CO  80502 
FAX:  (303)  772-8339 


The  great  enemy  of  dear  language  is 
insincerity.  When  there  is  a  gap 
between  one’s  real  and  one's 
declared  aims,  one  turns,  as  it  were, 
instinctively  to  long  words  and 
exhausted  idioms,  like  a  cuttlefish 
squirting  out  ink. 

George  Orwell 


ADVERTISING 


MAIOR  ACCOUNTS  MANAGER 
DISTRIBUTION  MARKETING 
MANAGER 

Looking  to  move  up?  Midwest  metro 
looking  for  two  strong,  dynamic  sales 
leaders  to  join  our  team.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didates  will  be  able  to  lead  by  exam¬ 
ple,  driving  both  individual  advertiser 
and  category  development;  through 
creative  marketing  strategies.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  to  challenge  the 
veteran  as  well  as  the  rising  star.  We 
offer  competitive  salary,  bonus,  and 
benefits,  along  with  an  excellent  quali- 
ty-of-life  community.  Send  resume  to 

Box  07276,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UVE  IN  THE  RtXKIES!  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  award  winning  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette  Telegraph  seeks  motivated 
Classified  and  Retail  account  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Send  resume,  salary  history 
and  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gazette 
Telegraph,  Freedom  Communications, 
Inc.,  Human  Resources  Department, 
P.O.  Box  1779,  Colorado  Spring,  CO 

80901. _ 

_ ACADEMIC _ 


SENIOR  WRITER/EDITOR 

The  University  of  Alabama  in  Huntsville 
is  seeking  a  highly  motivated  and 
skilled  public  relations  practitioner  for 
the  position  of  Senior  Writer/Editor. 
The  position  requires  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  5  years  experience,  strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  communication  skills  and  a 
desire  to  excel.  A  background  in 
science  writing  is  preferred.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  should  be 
mailed  to: 

The  University  Of  Alabama  in  Huntsville 
Staff  Employment  Office 
Madison  Hall  Room  108 
Huntsville,  AL  35899 
or  call  (205)  895-6381 
to  request  an  application. 

AN  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/ 
AFFIRMATIVE  AQION  EMPLOYER 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

FLORIDA  INTERNATIONAL  UNIVER¬ 
SITY  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  seeks  two  print  journal¬ 
ism  faculty.  Both  positions  available 
beginning  August  1995.  Minorities  and 
women  especially  urged  to  apply.  Com¬ 
petitive  salary.  Tenure-earning  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  University,  in  the  media-rich, 
rapidly  growing,  multicultural  environ¬ 
ment  of  Miami,  has  been  named  one  of 
'America's  best  colleges"  by  U.S.  News 
and  World  Report  for  the  past  five 
years.  The  accredited  school,  selected 
as  a  program  of  emphasis  by  the  uni¬ 
versity,  is  fast-growing  and  ambitious 
with  plans  to  become  one  of  the 
nation's  top  joumalism/mass  communi¬ 
cation  schools  within  the  decade.  SJMC 
has  about  750  majors  in  the  current 
master's  and  undergraduate  programs. 
It  also  houses  the  Institute  for  Public  Opi¬ 
nion  Research,  which  conducts  the  nrost 
comprehensive  annual  public  opinion 
poll  in  Florida;  the  $12.4  million  Latin 
American  Journalism  Program,  the 
largest  international  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  af  its  kind,  and  the  Journalism 
Writing  Project,  externally  funded  by  a 
$600,000  grant  from  the  Knight  Foun¬ 
dation.  SJMC  has  a  strong  professional 
orientation  and  stresses  teaching  and 
writing  excellence. 

Candidates  should  have  an  advanced 
degree  or  the  equivalent  professional 
experience,  significant  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  record  of  scholarship  and/ 
ar  professional  achievement  for  an 
appointment  at  the  Assistant/ Associate 
Professor  level.  Knovdedge  of  Spanish  a 
plus.  One  position  is  to  teach  o  broad 
range  of  journalism  and  core  cur¬ 
riculum  courses;  the  other  is  to  teach  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  and  other  print 
courses.  Send  cover  letter,  resume, 
references,  copies  of  syllabi  for  courses 
taught  and  examples  of  academic 
papei's  or  professional  writing  samples 
before  March  30,  1995  to:  Chair, 
Journalism  Search  and  Screen  Commit¬ 
tee,  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami,  FL  331 81 . 

Florida  International  University  is  a 
member  of  the  State  University  System 
of  Florida  and  is  an  equal  opportunity/ 
equal  access/ Affirmative  Action  institu¬ 
tion. 


_ ACADEMIC _ 

ANNOUNCING  THE 
GARTH  C.  REEVES,  SR. 

EMINENT  SCHOLAR  CHAIR  IN 
JOURNAUSM  AND  GRAPHIC  ARTS  AT 
FLORIDA  A&M  UNIVERSITY 

Florida  A&M  University  enrolls  more 
than  10,000  students  in  Florida's  state 
capital.  FAMU  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  educational  institutions,  and  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer/equal 
access  university. 

FAMU's  School  of  Journalism,  Media 
and  Graphic  Arts  is  nationally 
recognized,  and  its  Division  of  Journal¬ 
ism  vras  the  first  at  an  historically  block 
university  to  be  nationally  accredited  by 
the  Accrediting  Council  on  Education  in 
Journalism,  and  Mass  Communications. 

Florida  A&M  University  announces  the 
opening  of  the  second  application  and 
nomination  period  for  the  Garth  C. 
Reeves,  Sr.  Eminent  Scholar  Chair  in 
Journalism  and  Graphic  Arts.  This  $1 
million  endowed  chair  is  an  opportunity 
to  expose  Florida  A&M  University  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  to  persons  of  substan¬ 
tial  scholarly  and/or  professional 
accomplishment  through  resident  partic¬ 
ipation  in  programs  of  the  FAMU 
School  of  Journalism,  Media  and 
Graphic  Arts  for  periods  from  three 
weeks  to  an  academic  semester  (16 
weeks)  ar  longer.  Appointees  to  the 
chair  should  represent  the  needs  and 
interests  af  the  School's  two  instruc¬ 
tional  divisions  and  tracks  within  them- 
newspaper  journalism,  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism,  magazine  production,  public 
relations,  photography,  graphic  design, 
printing  management  and  printing 
reduction.  Appointments  will  alternate 
etween  divisions  and  amang  tracks. 
Sabry  negotiable. 

Potential  appointees  may  be  identified 
by  nomination  or  application.  Con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  distributing 
chair  appointments  to  represent  variety 
in  gender,  age,  race,  and  ethnic  origin. 

Qualifications: 

•Candidates  must  be  able  to  relate  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  leaching  and  leadership  roles. 
•Appointees  should  have  achieved  subs¬ 
tantial  status  in  their  fields,  measured 
by  such  bctors  as  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  prizes  or  awards,  scholarly 
productivity/expertise,  industry  or  aca¬ 
demic  representation,  and  recognition 
and  prestige.  "Substantial  status"  will  be 
the  judgement  of  the  selection  commit¬ 
tee,  mindbl  of  the  specific  needs  of  the 
School's  programs. 

Appointment  to  this  chair  will  be  for  the 
1995-96  academic  year  or  part  of  it. 
Applications  or  nominations  should  be 
submitted  to  arrive  at  the  address  below 
by  MARCH  30,  1995  for  the  1995-96 
academic  year.  Nominators  should 
supply  nominee  biographies  with  full 
mailing  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 
Applicants  should  send  current 
resumes.  Please  write  to: 

Robert  M.  Ruggles,  Dean 
School  of  Journalism, 

Media,  and  Graphic  Arts 
108  Tucker  Hall 
Florida  A&M  University 
Tallahassee,  FL  32307 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place. 

(2U)  675*4380 
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CIRCUIATION 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
Fast-growing  local  newspaper,  pub¬ 
lishing  3  tinies  a  week,  is  looking  lor  a 
Circulation  Director  with  a  strong  back¬ 
ground  in  marketing  and  management. 
Fax  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
(404)  339-8082  or  mail  to:  Publisher, 
Gwinnett  Post-Tribune,  PO  Box  603, 
Lawrenceville,  GA  30246.  EOE. 


CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 

Aggressive  manager  wanted  to  com¬ 
mand  the  operations  side  of  a  metro 
circulation  department.  To  qualify,  you 
must  have  experience  managing  large 
circulation  field  operations;  developing 
and  realigning  home  delivery  systems 
to  improve  efficiency  and  reduce  costs; 
and  experience  in  single  copy.  This  is  a 
great  opportunity  (or  a  current  circula¬ 
tion  director  at  a  mid-sized  newspaper 
to  gain  experience  at  a  metro  opera¬ 
tion.  Reply  to  Box  07289,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  8,000, 
6-day  daily  in  mid-south.  Good 
opportunity  for  someone  who  wants  to 
move  up  to  run  their  own  show.  ABC 
knowledge  helpful.  Reply  to  Box 
07277,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUIATION  MANAGER 
Experienced  in  single  copy  soles.  Head¬ 
quarters  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 
In  depth  computer  knowledge  desired. 
Must  be  detail  oriented,  logical, 
aggressive  and  have  a  passion  (or  effi¬ 
ciency.  Please  send  qualifications  and 
salary  requirements  to:  P.O.  Box  310, 
Sechelt,  B.C.,  VON  3A0,  Canada. 


CIRCUIATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Bucks  County  Courier  Times 
(70,000  AM),  is  seeking  an  experi¬ 
enced  manager  to  be  responsible  for  all 
circulation  sales  programs.  We  hove  an 
aggressive,  goal  oriented  department 
with  a  record  of  sales  success  and 
circulation  gains.  The  Sales  Manager  is 
responsible  for  telemarketing,  crew 
sales,  carrier  promotion,  direct  mail, 
PBM  promotion,  and  special  projects. 
This  is  a  key  position  in  the  dejxirtment 
and  requires  an  individual  with  proven 


Mail  or  fax  your  resume  along  with 
cover  letter  and  salary  history/ 
requirements  to: 

George  W.  Stevenson 
Circulation  Director 
BUCKS  COUNTY  COURIER  TIMES 
8400  Route  1 3 
Levittown,  PA  1 9057 
Fax:  (215)949-4114 


INDEPENDENT  CONTRAOOR  FOR 
SALES  CREW  OPERATION 

Outstanding  opportunity  exists  in  the 
northern  suburban  market  of  New  York 
City  (or  an  independent  sales  crew 
operation.  Unlimited  earning  potential 
for  experienced  entrepreneur  contract¬ 
ing  with  Gannett  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers.  References  required.  Fox  inquiries 
to  (914)  578-2453  or  call  (914)  578- 
2311. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SINGLE  COPY  SALES 
MANAGER  for  Zone  5  daily.  Develops 
sales  goals  to  increase  sales  in  racks 
and  at  dealer  outlets.  Negotiates  can- 
tracts  with  delivery  agents.  Opens  and 
monitors  new  dealer  accounts.  Monitors 
minimum  rack  revenue  and  dealer  out¬ 
let  sales  to  keep  returns  at  a  minimum 
and  achieve  maximum  revenue.  Pro- 

t'ects  monthly,  annual  and  revenue 
)udgets  and  projections.  Strong  man¬ 
agement,  sales  and  organizational 
ability  is  desired.  Send  resume  with 
cover  letter  to  Box  07287,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


THE  REGISTER-GUARD,  an  80,000 
circulation  newspaper  in  Eugene, 
Oregon  is  accepting  applications  (or 
Circulation  Director. 

Successful  applicant  must  hove  proven 
management/supervisory  skills  and 
sales/marketing  experience  with  an 


of  80  employees  and  independent  con¬ 
tract  carrier  force;  experience  in  carrier 
sales,  service  and  collections,  single 
copy  sales,  TMC  product,  and  famil¬ 
iarity  with  ABC  regulations;  strong 
organization  and  leadership  skills; 
progressively-responsible  experience  in 
newspaper  circulation,  inclining  expe¬ 
rience  at  the  management  level;  and  a 
college  degree.  Position  reports  directly 
to  the  General  Manager  in  a  family- 
owned  nev/spaper. 

Send  letter  and  complete  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  experience,  salary  history,  and 
expectations  no  later  than  Friday, 
March  24, 1 995  to: 

CIRCULATION  DIREaOR 
HunKin  Resources  Department 
The  Register-Guard 
PO  Box  10188 
Eugene,  OR  97440-21 88 

No  telephone  inquiries,  please.  All 
applicants  will  be  notified.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


DIREQOR,  CUSTOMER  SERVICES 

A  metro-sized  newspaper  located  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York  City  is  seeking  a 
hands  on  director  to  manage  a  seven 
day,  morning  and  evening  operation. 
To  qualify,  you  must  hove  experience 
with  computerized  circulation  informa¬ 
tion  systems  and  subscriber  billing.  The 
successful  candidate  must  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  improve  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  subscriber  retention.  We  seek 
a  team  builder  who  can  effectively  plan 
and  implement  improvements  in  our 
customer  service  department.  Reply  to 
I  Box  07290,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCUIATION 


Growing  newspaper  circulation  supply 
company  is  seeking  qualified  sales 
candidates  for  account  executive  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
Looking  (or  people  with  a  background 
in  the  circulation  field  with  excellent 
oral  and  written  cammunication  skills, 
initiative,  and  a  strong  desire  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Ability  to  travel  three-four  days 
per  vreek  and  reliable  transportation  an 
absolute  must.  We  offer  an  excellent  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  includ¬ 
ing  benefits,  plus  an  exciting  team 
atmosphere.  Please  send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

StarVend  Supply  Company,  Inc. 

580  W.  Lambert 
Suite  #L 

Brea,  CA  92621 


COMMUNICATIONS 


CORPORATE  COMMUNICATIONS 

Eli  Lilly  and  Company  is  seeking  an 
associate  in  its  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  division  for  developing  relations 
with  print  and  broadcast  media,  handl¬ 
ing  inquiries  on  a  variety  of  issues  and 
managing  special  communications  pro¬ 
jects. 

Lilly  is  a  global,  researched-based  For¬ 
tune  100  pharmaceutical  company 
headquartered  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
The  associate  will  work  with  all  areas  of 
Lilly  on  strategies  for  communicating 
about  current  and  future  products. 

The  candidate  should  have  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  a  bachelor's  degree  in  journalism 
or  communications  (a  master's  degree 
is  preferred)  and  at  least  two  years 
experierKe  in,  or  working  directly  with, 
news  media.  Proven  writing  skills  are 
essential.  Experience  with  health  care 
issues  is  a  plus. 

Send  or  (ax  a  resume  and  vrriting  sam¬ 
ples  to  Robert  W.  Grupp,  Director, 
Media  Relatians,  Eli  Lilly  And  Com¬ 
pany,  Lilly  Corporate  Center  #1027, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46285.  Fax:  (317) 
277-2162. 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  North  Central 
Illinois  daily  has  opening  (or  a  general 
assignment  reporter.  Previous  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
local  government  helpful.  May  gradu¬ 
ates  encouraged  to  apply.  Send  clips 
and  resume  to:  Joyce  McCullough, 
NewsTribune,  426  Second  St.,  La  Salle, 
IL  61 301.  EOE 


DOOR  TO  DOOR 
SALES  CONTRAaOR 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  is  actively 
seeking  an  experienced  sales  saliciting 
company.  Must  produce  quality  orders. 
Excellent  commission  rate.  Call  Bruce 
Blair  at  (619)  293-1677. _ 

The  word's  suppression  gives  it  the 
power,  the  vioience,  the  viciousness. 

Lenny  Bruce 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1995 

Editor  &L  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212)  675-4380. 


AWARD-WINNING,  fully  paginated 
35,000  daily  in  the  beautihjl  Adiron¬ 
dack  region  of  upstate  New  York  has  a 
copy  dedc  opening  for  an  editor  with  a 
(lair  for  design  and  graphics.  The  ideal 
candidate  has  experience  with  Quark 
XPress  and  Freehand  and  understands 
the  importance  of  meshing  good  news 
sense  with  good  design.  Great 
opportunity  for  on  up-and-coming 
talent  to  snow  off  his  or  her  stuff 
Women  and  minorities  encouraged  to 
apply.  Send  resume  and  samf^es  of 
work  to  Stephen  Bennett,  Managing 
Editor,  The  Post- Star,  PO  Box  2157, 
Glens  Falls,  NY  12801.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 


Automotive  News  seeks  REPORTER. 
Must  hove  proven  writing  and  reporting 
skills,  several  years  business  reporting 
experience  required,  knowledge  m 
automotive  industry  preferred.  We  offer 
excellent  benefits,  including  profit  shar¬ 
ing  and  bonus.  Send  resume  and 
several  clips  to: 

Crain  Communications  Inc 
Attn:  Personnel/EP 
1 400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207 
EOE 


BUSINESS  JOURNAUSTS 

Aggressive  Zone  6  business  newspaper 
se^  experienced  reporters  ond  railors 
for  current  and  future  openings. 
Reporters  must  know  how  to  develop 
sources,  break  news  and  vrrite  vrilh  flair 
for  a  sophisticated  audience  of  execu¬ 
tives,  business  owners  and  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Prefer  at  least  two  years 
experience  as  business  writer.  Candi¬ 
date  for  associate  editor  must  be  able 
to  work  with  staff  and  freelancers  to 
develop  insightful  business  trend  stories, 
to  excel  as  a  strategic  thinker  while 
also  doing  some  heavy  lifting  on  copy 
editing.  Two  years  editing  experience 
or  four  years  reporting  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
five  best  clips  to  Box  07291,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Prompt  reply  promised. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

We're  looking  for  a  business  reporter 
who  can  cultivate  sources  quickly,  and 
untangle  complex  business  issues.  Send 
references  and  clips  to  Sheila  Storm, 
business  editor,  Odikosh  Northvrestem, 
PO  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl  54903- 
2926.  Tell  us  when  you  could  arrive  (or 
an  interview. 


BUSINESS/FEATURES 
Medium-sized  daily  (30,000)  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  100  miles  northeast  of  LA 
seeks  combination  business/features 
writer,  emphasis  on  business.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  demonstrated 
ability  to  interpret  and  explain  business 
news  to  average  reader.  Minimum 
year's  experience  on  daily,  with  some 
oackground  in  business  reporting. 
Apply  to:  Steve  Williams,  editor,  Victor 
Valley  Daily  Press,  P.O.  Box  1 389, 
Victorville,  CA  92393.  No  calls. 

Preserverance,  harsh...  continuous, 
may  be  empioyed  by  the  ieast  of  us 
and  rarely  fails  of  its  purpr^e,  for  its 
power  grows  greater  with  time. 

Goethe 
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EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR:  Coaching  and  planning 
are  key  skills  for  this  position  os  leader  | 
of  local  coverage  team  at  our  16,000  | 
daily  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra.  Mail 
resume,  statement  of  your  news  phibso-  | 
phy  to  John  Seelmeyer,  editor.  The  j 
Union.  11464  Sutton  Way,  Grass  j 
Valley,  CA  95945. 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  -  Tribune  News¬ 
papers,  fast-growing  90,000  circ.  doily 
in  Metropolitan  Phoenix.  Writer  who 
can  dig,  ask  tough  questions, 
enterprise.  Tribune  is  winner  of  two  con¬ 
secutive  National  Headliner  Awards 
and  1994  Livingston  Award.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Dan  McCarthy, 
Editor,  Tempe  Daily  News,  P.O.  Box 
3099,  Tempe,AZ  85281. 

COLORADO  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL 
seeks  a  managing  editor  to  report, 
write,  edit  and  handle  production.  Must 
be  aggressive  and  detail  oriented.  3-t- 
years  Dusiness  experience  required. 
Send  resume/clips  to  CREJ,  1630 
Welton  St.,  Ste.  300,  Denver,  CO 
80202. 

COPY  EDITOR  -  Award-winning  news¬ 
paper  in  east-central  Pennsylvania 
seeks  copy  editor  for  position  on  night 
production  desk.  Duties  will  include  edit¬ 
ing  local  page  layout.  Experience  pre¬ 
ferable  but  not  required.  Mac  back¬ 
ground  helpful.  Send  resumes  to  Tim 
Konski,  managing  editor/news,  Press- 
Enterprise,  3815  Lackawanna  Ave., 
Bloomsburg,  PA  17815. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  news  desk  at  a  fast¬ 
growing  Sun  Belt  morning  daily.  We 
need  someone  who  can  edit  local,  wire 
and  business  copy  aggressively  without 
stepping  on  a  writer's  style,  and  who 
can  write  crisp,  accurate  headlines  and 
cutlines  on  deadline.  At  least  two  years 
of  reporting  or  desk  experience  a  must. 
Layout  experience  and  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage  proficierKy  a  plus.  Send  resumes 
to  Box  07281 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AutoWeek  magazine  is  seeking  a  Copy 
Editor  to  edit  copy,  write  headlines  and 
page  layout.  Must  have  several  years 
experience  copy  editing  on  consumer 
magazine  or  daily  newspaper  and 
page  layout  skills.  Quark  XPress  expe¬ 
rience  a  plus.  We  offer  excellent  benefit 
package,  parking  included.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

Personnel/MD 
1 400  Woodbridge 
Detroit,  Ml  48207 

_ EOE/M/F/V/D _ 

EDITOR,  news  director  for  paginated 
14,500  six-day  daily  to  direct  local 
news/photo  coverage,  manage  special 
editions,  set  staff  schedules,  work  with 
young  news  staff  to  improve  writing 
skills  and  news  judgment.  Management 
opportunity.  Good  community,  staff, 
benefits.  Send  complete  history  and 
requirements  to  GM,  Hastings  Tribune, 
PO  Box  788,  Hastings,  NE  68902. 


DON'T  GO  TO  WORK  for  that  news¬ 
paper  until  you've  read  this  amazing 
report!  Some  85%  of  U.S.  dailies  are 
now  owned  by  chains,  and  your  next 
job  will  probably  be  with  a  chain 
paper.  How  good,  or  how  bod,  is  that 
chain?  Learn  all  about  the  125  chains 
in  the  detailed,  comprehensive  report 
they  couldn't  suppress:  'Rating  the 
Newspaper  Chains."  This  is  information 
available  nowhere  else.  Learn  the 
secrets  the  chains  would  like  to  see 
hushed  up.  One  reader  says,  'I  must 
tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed  it,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  valuable  information  it  gave 
me.'  Newly  expanded  and  updated. 
50  pages,  single-spaced.  Send  $19.95 
or  request  free  details.  Robert  A.  Juran, 
(813)  922-5633,  6205  Crestwood 
Avenue,  Sarasota,  FL  34231 . 

EDITOR:  Dynamic  Michigan  weekly 
group  needs  talented,  hard-working 
editor.  We  want  an  organized,  hands- 
on,  people-oriented  coach,  who  is 
odept  at  layout,  editing  and  writing  and 
can  inspire  further  excellence  from 
seven  staff  writers.  Required:  Bachelor's 
degree  and  four  years  newspaper 
experience  (including  supervisory 
duties).  Great  environment;  long  hours. 
Salary  in  low  to  mid  30s.  Benefits.  Send 
letter,  resume,  salary  history  and  clippings 
to  Box  07297,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENTRY  LEVEL  sports  writer  for  3  person 
department  on  20,000  daily  near 
Washington  D.C.  to  start  now.  Notional 
newspaper  group.  Send  clips,  resume, 
references  to  William  Doolittle,  Editor, 
Box  807,  Mortinsburg,  WV  25401. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


DESIGNER/COPY  EDITOR 

Strong,  aggressive,  zone  2  daily  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  experienced  copy  editor  with 
strong  design  skills  to  fill  out  our  copy/ 
design  desk.  Applicants  should  have  a 
working  knowirage  of  graphics,  photo 
editing  and  graphic  presentation  as 
well  as  strong  copy  editing  skills. 

Experience  with  Macintosh  computers  a 
big  plus.  Ability  to  work  on  tight 
deadlines  and  strong  organization  skills 
a  must. 

Resume  and  clips  should  be  sent  to: 

The  Times  Herald-Record 
Human  Resources  Department 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown,  NY  10940 


ENERGETIC  Business  reporters  needed 
for  English-language  weeklies  in 
Budapest  and  Warsaw.  Fax  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  and  two  current  clips  to: 
Editor,  Budapest  Business  Journal,  36- 
1-11 8-02 1 5;  or  to  Editor,  Warsaw  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  48-2-628-2548. 


EDITOR  FOR  3  award-winning,  state- 
of-the-art,  Denver-area  weeklies.  We 
want  a  strong  word  editor  to  lead  a 
team  environment,  who  can  inspire 
stories  readers  find  compelling  and  rele¬ 
vant,  a  risk-taker  who  brings  people 
together  while  challenging  them  to  do 
their  best  work,  a  listener  who  can 
change  to  meet  the  community's  needs. 
Layout/pagination  experience. 
Resume/clips  to  Ann  Healey,  Littleton 
Independent,  2329  W.  Main  Street,  Li^ 
tieton,  CO  801 20.  DEADUNE  3/24. 


E<S^P  Classified 


It’s  Your  People-to-People  Meeting  Place 

Find  your  editor,  advertising  manager,  artist,  sales 
representative,  circulation  manager,  public 
relations  or  production  person  with  an  ad  in 
Editor  &  Publisher.  We  reach  the  working 
journalists  you  want  to  reach,  every 
week.. .83,000  strong. 


Rates  and  order  form  are  at  the  end  of  the 
Classified  section.  To  increase  accuracy  and 
expedite  placement.  Fax  your  ad  to 
(212)  929-1259,  or  mail  it  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Department 
11  W.  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  caR  (310)  792- 1313. 


Progressive,  successful  twice-weekly 
newspaper  is  diving  into  five-day  pub¬ 
lication  and  seeks  a  talented  editor  to 
lead  the  way.  We're  tackling  wire  ser¬ 
vice,  running  full-color  front  page 
photos  and  moving  towards  full-page 
pagination.  The  key  to  success  in  this 
position  lies  in  maintaining  the  news¬ 
paper's  strong  community  focus  by 
offering  guidance  to  an  enthusiastic 
four-reporter  staff.  Expert  copy  editing, 
an  eye  for  detail  and  strong  people 
skills  are  musts.  Newspaper  circulation 
is  roughly  4,800  per  issue  in  a  rural 
county  of  nearly  1 6,000  people  -  it's  the 
wild  West  at  its  best.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirement  and  clips  to:  Susan 
Brockus,  The  Humboldt  Sun,  P.O.  Box 
3000,  Winnemucca,  NV  89446. 
Please,  no  phone  calls. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  -  If  you  hove 
at  least  three  years  of  daily  experience, 
a  college  degree  and  ambition  to  do 
your  best  wore  ever  at  one  of  Southern 
California's  fastest  growing,  award¬ 
winning  daily  newspapers,  we'd  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

The  independently-owned  Antelope 
Valley  Press  has  immediate  openings 
for  reporters  specializing  in  legal  and 
courts  coverage  and  education. 

We're  in  an  affordable  area,  with  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  excellent 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Personnel 
Department,  Antelope  Valley  Press,  PO 
Box  880,  Palmdale,  CA  93590. 


FEATURES  EDITOR.  Scrappy  18,000 
Central  PA  daily  seeks  experienced 
journalist  to  head  features  desk. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  reporter  or 
weekly  editor  seeking  increased 
responsibilities  and  the  opportunity  to 
use  state-of-the-art  tools.  Send  resume, 
clips  to  Carol  Talley,  The  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  130,  Carlisle,  PA  17013.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

Content-driven  page  design,  people 
skills  and  topical  ideas  are  the  keys  to 
this  position.  The  copydesk  will  do  your 
inside  pages  to  free  your  creativity. 


GRAPHICS  JOURNAUST 
We've  lost  our  artist  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
-Times.  You'll  have  great  press 
reproduction  and  speed  aplenty  with  a 
Power  Mac  8100.  Solid  grammar  skills 
are  a  must. 


We're  an  independently  owned,  seven- 
day  AM  paper  in  a  university  city. 
Respond  immediately  with  tearsheets, 
resume,  and  references  to  Thomas  P. 
Lee,  Executive  Editor,  Oshkosh  North¬ 
western,  P.O.  Box  2926,  Oshkosh,  Wl 
54903. 
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_ EDtTORIAL _ 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL 
We're  seeking  an  experienced  reporter 
to  help  our  readers  understand  what's 
affecting  their  health  and  health  care. 
Tell  us  how  you'd  approach  this  beat 
for  an  ambitious  daily  in  a  livable, 
progressive  city  in  the  Southeast.  Box 
07292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
please. 

FEATURES  EDITOR 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph 
(105,000  daily;  125,000  Sunday) 

needs  an  experienced  Features  depart¬ 

ment  manager  to  head  its  award¬ 
winning  department  of  19.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  strong  manager  and  editor 
who's  able  to  make  creative  decisions 
quickly,  has  a  clear  vision  of  Features 
excellence  and  who  can  innovate 
ahead  of  the  newspaper-change  curve. 
Send  resume  cr.d  before  &  after  editing 

clips  to  Terri  Fleming,  Deputy  Manag¬ 

ing  Editor,  Colorado  Springs  Gazette 
Telegraph,  30  S.  Prosper  St.,  Cobrodo 

Spring,  CO  80903.  No  phone  calls. 


FEATURES  WRITER 

The  Orange  County  Register  has  an 
opening  for  a  feature  writer  who  can 
peel  paint  off  vt^lls. 

We  need  a  writer  who  can  handle  a 
wide  variety  of  topics  and  styles,  from 
the  in-depth  story  to  the  fun  reader  to  a 
quick  news  feature.  Most  of  all,  we 
need  someone  who  can  pull  great 
stories  from  the  Southern  Calirornia 
Zeitgeist. 

Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
10  writing  samples  to  Steve  Plesa, 
Accent  Editor,  The  Orange  County  Reg¬ 
ister,  625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701 .  Please,  no  phone  calls. 

FILM  WRITER/CRITIC.  The  Fort- 
Lauderdale-based  Sun-Sentinel  seeks 
an  exceptional  journalist  to  work  in  the 
highly  competitive  South  Florida 
market.  The  writer/critic  will  review 
films,  cover  film  as  a  news  beat  and 
participate  in  new  media  outlets  such  as 
audio-text.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  a  cultured  but  accessible 
style  and  strong  reporting  skills.  Only 
those  experienced  in  film  criticism  need 
apply.  Send  resume,  five  reviews  and 
three  other  film-related  stories  --  trend 
pieces,  commentary/analysis  or  profiles 
--  to:  John  Dolen,  Arts  &  Features 
Editor,  Sun-Sentinel,  200  East  Las  Obs 
Bfvd.,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33301  -2293. 

NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
AAedia*Administration*Marketing 

_ (800)  339-4345 _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  -  Immediate  entry-level 
opening  for  new  weekly  publication 
focusing  on  9  area  high  schaols  in 
Zone  5.  Sports  writing  experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  cover  let¬ 
ter  detailing  salary  history  to  Publisher, 
Allegan  County  News,  P.O.  Box  189, 
Allegan,  Ml  49010. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWSINC.,  a  leading  source  of  news 
and  analysis  br  newspaper  publishers, 
is  looking  for  an  articulate  and  well 
organized  journalist  who  will  make  an 
immediate  contribution  to  our  team. 
Organize  and  write  business  news,  han¬ 
dle  biweekly  deadlines,  communicate 
with  our  newspaper  executives.  Offices 
in  Manhattan  and  Cannecticut.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  SIMBA,  PO  Box 
7430,  Wilton,  Q  06897,  ATTN:  Carl. 

SPORTS  REPORTER 

Full-time  for  Midwest  Monday- Saturday 
daily.  Strong  reporting  skills.  Layout 
and  headline  experience  helpful.  Will 
consider  recent  college  grad  with  expe¬ 
rience.  Good  starting  sabry  plus  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Joyce 
McCullough,  NewsTribune,  426  Sec- 
ond  Street,  Lo  Salle,  IL  61 301 .  EOE. 
GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  - 

Award-winning  newspaper  in  east- 

central  Pennsylvania  seeks  a  hard¬ 

working  and  aggressive  reporter  to 
round  out  its  nine-member  writing 

team.  The  position  offers  a  mix  of  hard 
news  and  feature  writing.  Send  resumes 
and  clips  to  Tim  Konski,  managing 
editor/news,  Press-Enterprise,  3815 
Lackawanna  Ave.,  Bloomsburg,  PA 
17815. 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

Paginator  wanted  for  daily  production 
of  news  and  feature  pages  using  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  QuarkXPress.  Design  and 
desktop  publishing  skills  necessary.  Com¬ 
puter  graphics  skills  a  plus.  Please  send 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Kent 
Davey,  Editor,  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Box 
430,  Pekin.  IL61554. _ 

PAGE  DESIGNER 

Our  15-member  universal  desk  needs 
an  experienced  poge  designer  who  can 
share  the  hands-on  responsibility  for 
designing  creative,  imaginative  feature 
and  news  fronts  and  can  help  all  our 
sections  get  better.  We're  a  good  paper 
in  a  good  city  in  Zone  4.  ^nd  copies 
of  a  f^  of  your  best  poms  and  a  letter 
telling  us  about  yourself.  Box  07293, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAGE  DESIGNER  -  We  are  looking  for 
experienced  people  able  to  cover  a 
wide  range  of  design  tasks  on  their 
own  and  who  work  well  with  others  at 
our  Knight-Ridder  newspaper  (125,000 
daily  and  165,000  Sunday).  You  will 
be  expected  to  produce  lively  and 
informative  pages,  using  elements  you 
create  abng  with  those  provided  by  an 
energetic  team  of  writers,  graphic  art¬ 
ists  and  photographers.  Strong  Mac 
skills  essential  including  Power  Mac 
and  a  variety  of  software,  especially 
QuarkXPress.  Send  portfolia  to 
Mabolm  Stallons,  design  desk  chief,  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader,  100  Midland 
Avenue,  Lexington,  KY  40508  or  call 
(606)  231-3265  after  4:30  Tues/Fri. 
EOE  M/F. 

SPORTS  EDITOR:  Southwest  PM  daily 
has  immediate  opening  for  leader  of  an 
eight-member  staff.  Our  market  has 
four  professional  franchises  and  a 
major  university.  At  least  twa  years  as 
section  editor  required.  Strong  editing, 
design  and  production  skills  a  must.  Com¬ 
petitive  benefits  and  salary.  Box 
07280,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
a  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  is  NOT 
sponsored  by  a  university, 

society  or  foundation. 

•  Editor  8c  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 

the  newspaper  industry. 


NEWS  makes  the  difference 


EOT 


1 1  West  19th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 
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EDITORIAL 


POUTICAL  REPORTER 
Nortli  Dakota's  Capitol  newspaper,  Hie 
Bismarck  Tribune,  seeks  veteran  who 
quickly  adapts  to  local  culture, 
recognizes  and  milks  every  daily  news 
story,  regubr  think  pieces  to  boot.  Cov¬ 
ers  governor.  Legislature,  state 
bureaucracy  of  12,500  and  three- 
person  congressional  delegation.  This 
state  is  a  well-kept  secret.  Work  in  a  cos¬ 
mopolitan  area  of  about  65,000  on  the 
beautiful  Missouri  River  from  the  busy 
pressroom  in  the  state  Capitol  tower. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Libby  Simes, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  Bismarck 
Tribune,  PO  Box  1498,  Bismarck,  ND 
58502. _ - 

PHOTO-TECH/ photographer,  Rutland 
(VT),  Daily  Herald  is  seeking  a  full-time 
photo  tecnnician/photographer.  This  is 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  use  some  of 
the  latest  computer  and 
phototechnology,  to  develop  color  film, 
to  be  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  new 
paginating  system  and  to  do  some 
shooting.  Photoshop  training  a  plus. 
Resumes  to  Rutland  Daily  Herald, 
managing  editor,  PO  Box  668,  Rutland, 

VT  05702. _ 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  copy 
editor  to  work  on  the  news  desk  handl¬ 
ing  local,  national  and  foreign  copy. 
Applicants  must  have  strong  word¬ 
editing  and  headline-writing  skills, 
which  will  be  tested.  Must  be  willing  to 
work  flexible  hours.  Minimum  of  rive 
years  of  copy-editing  experience  on  a 
large  or  midsized  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  required.  Candidates  should  sub¬ 
mit  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  brief 
autobiography  to  Millie  Quan,  AME, 
Seattle  Times,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle, 
WA  981 1 1.  Deadline  is  3/22/95.  No 
calls,  please. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST  is  seeking  an 
experienced  copy  editor  for  our 
Universal  Desk.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  be  able  to  edit  copy  and  write 
good,  accurate  headlines  on  news,  busi¬ 
ness  and  features  copy.  Layout  abilities 
--  including  solid  news  pages  and 
imaginative  feature  layouts  --  are  a 
plus.  Minimum  3  years  experience  as  a 
copy  editor  on  a  doily  newspaper.  Mail 
resume  with  clips  to: 


Glenn  Redus 
Executive  News  Editor 
4747  Southwest  Freeway 
Houston,  TX  77210 
REPORTER 


European  Stars  and  Stripes,  o  50,000- 
daily  based  in  Darmstadt,  Germany, 
seeks  experienced  reporters  to  cover 
the  U.S.  military  community  in  Europe. 
Must  be  versatile,  willing  to  travel.  Com¬ 
pensation  package  of  at  least  $45,000 
includes  salary  and  tax-free  housing 
allowance.  Round-trip  relocation 
expenses  paid.  Fax  or  mail  resume, 
cover  letter,  clips  to  Editor  at  01 1-40- 
6155-601395  or  Box  42,  The  Stars 
and  Stripes,  APO,  AE  0921 1.  We  are 
on  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Applications  must  be  received  by  April 


I’d  rather  die  than  give  you  control. 

Trent  Reznor 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

WRITER/ANALYST  -  Premier  risk- 
analysis  firm  seeks  a  seasoned  pro¬ 
fessional  writer/analyst.  Applicants 
should  have  a  broad  knowledge  of 
woHd  affairs,  preferably  experience  as 
a  foreign  correspondent.  Writing  and 
analytical  skills  a  must,  Latin  American 
experience  and  Spanish  a  decided 
plus.  The  right  candidate  can  earn 
$75,000  compensation  package,  plus 
generous  fringes.  Resume  and  writing 
samples  to:  The  Ackerman  Group, 
1666  Kennedy  Causeway,  Suite  7O0, 
Miami  Beach,  FL  33141. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Two  Division  1  sports  teams  that  played 
in  1994  bowl  games.  Pro  teams.  High 
schools  that  regularly  win  state  cham¬ 
pionships.  Readers  who  care  about 
their  teams  and  aren't  afraid  to  tell  you. 
A  new  newsroom  with  state-of-the-art 
technology  that  gives  staffers  control 
over  their  work.  A  climate  among  the 
most  pleasant  in  America.  A  newspa¬ 
per  that  needs  a  sports  editor.  Send  let¬ 
ter,  samples,  references  to  Marge 
Reiber,  personnel  coordinator,  Loveland 
Daily  Reporter-Herald,  PO  Box  59,  Lov¬ 
eland,  CO  80539. 

WE  HAVE  three  openings  on  the  copy/ 
design  desk  -  one  new,  one  created 
through  a  promotion  and  one  through 
a  transfer.  Must  know  QuarkXPress. 
Freehand  and  Illustrator  helpful.  Must 
be  able  to  create  clean,  reader-friendly 
pages;  write  crisp,  sharp  headlines; 
and  have  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
AP  Stylebook.  Competitive  compensa¬ 
tion.  Opening  at  The  Spectrum,  the 
fastest  growing  daily  newspaper 
(circulation  20,000-<-)  in  the  region. 
Send  samples,  resume  to  Janet  Fon¬ 
tenot,  Managing  Editor,  275  East  St. 
George  Boulevard,  St  George,  Utah 
84770.  Information  or  inquiries  may  be 
sent  by  fax  (801 )  674-6274  or  E-mail 

to  jsfontQaol.com. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

If  you  like  to  play  basketball  during 
your  dinner  break,  forget  it.  We're  look¬ 
ing  for  a  professional  sports  journalist 
who  wants  to  run  a  department  with 
three  other  fulltimers.  Our  sports  editor, 
a  37-year  employee,  is  retiring.  We 
offer  an  outstanding  salary  and  five 
sports  pages  a  day,  minimum,  in  our 
28,000  AM  daily.  You  must  be  able  to 
begin  work  by  May  1 .  We'll  give  you 
your  head  once  we're  convinced  you 
can  use  it.  If  you  are  now  a  working 
sports  editor  or  assistant  sports  editor, 
please  send  your  resume  plus  a  state¬ 
ment  of  less  than  100  words  about  your 
views  on  newspaper  sports  coverage  to 
Dick  Martin,  Editor,  Kenosha  News, 
715-58th  Street,  Kenosha,  Wl  53140. 

REPORTERS 
SENIOR  REPORTERS 
Northern  Maine  weekly  newspaper 
group  has  openings  for  entry  level  and 
mid-level  reporters.  Hard  news,  feature 
writing,  editing,  and  photography 
experience  -  and  a  genuine  love  for 
what  you  do  --  desired.  Send  resume 
and  letter  detailing  your  philosophy  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  to:  Martha  M. 
Lostrom,  Executive  Editor,  Northeast 
Publishing  Co.,  PO  Box  510,  Presque 
Isle,  ME  04769-0510  or  Fax  (207) 
764-4499. 


QUALITATIVE  MARKET  RESEARCH  is 
key  to  fast-paced,  entrepreneurial  posi¬ 
tion.  Use  your  skill  of  interviewing  execs 
&  identifying  trends  to  develop  targeted 
conference  offerings  for  various  grow¬ 
ing  markets.  Keen  business  sense, 
organizational  skills  and  high  energy 
level  equal  profit  from  your  projects. 
Ideal  position  for  business-minded  pro¬ 
fessional  with  journalism  experience 
and  $$$  motivation.  Generous  profit 
sharing  +  salary  30Ks/Benefits/Travel. 
NYC  location.  Send  letter,  salary  his¬ 
tory  &  resume  to:  ILE,  GBR,  151  W. 
19th,  8th  Floor,  NY,  NY  10011. 

_ PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  supervisory 
ability  for  2  -  3  person  staff.  Mature 
with  appreciation  for  entire  newspaper, 
not  just  news.  Send  samples,  resume, 
salary  expectations  to  Mike  Rouse, 
Golcisboro  News-Argus,  PO  Box 
10629,  Goldsboro,  NC  27532. 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRODUCTION:  LEAD  PRESSMAN  to 
head  operation  of  5-unit  Harris  V-15D 
web  offset  press.  Camera  and  pre-press 
experience.  Responsible  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  scheduling.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Publisher,  PO  Box 
298,  Rensseloer,  IN  47978. _ 

PRODUCnON/TECH 


MANAGER  WANTED  to  oversee  night 
shift  non-union  Texas  daily  newspaper 
printing  operation.  Circulation: 
40,000-k.  This  person  must  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively  to  the  Prod¬ 
uction  Manager,  Pressroom  personnel 
and  Platemaking  employees  as  well  as 
other  departments  to  produce  a  high 
quality  product  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Send  Resumes,  Salary  History,  and 
References  (no  personal  references 
please)  to  Box  07286,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION 
MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  person  with 
administrative  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  operations  to  become  Assis¬ 
tant  Production  Manager  for  a  large 
east  coast  newspaper. 

This  top  management  position 
involves  working  with  the  Prod¬ 
uction  Manager  to  maintain 
effective  operation,  coordination 
and  supervision  of  5  departments, 
and  close  contacts  with  all  other 
departments  in  the  Company. 

Person  selected  will  have  excellent 
people  skills,  be  detail  oriented,  and 
be  willing  to  work,  as  needed,  to 
maintain  high  quality  and  smooth 
operations. 

Company  offers  excellent  benefits, 
including  401(K),  medical  and 
dental. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence  and  overall  ability. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  07296,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Join  our  team  as  a  press  operator  of  a 
15,0(X)  daily  newspaper  in  west-central 
Nebraska.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  with  web  press 
experience  although  we  will  train  the 
right  person.  Job  duties  include  setup, 
operation,  maintenance  and  repairs  of 
the  press  and  some  work  stripping 
negatives  and  processing  plates.  We 
expect  high  quality  work  and  coopera¬ 
tion  and  offer  in  return  excellent  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  working  with  an 
established  newspaper  group.  Please 
send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Vern  Gustafson,  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  PO  Box  370,  North 
Platte,  NE  69103.  No  Phone  Calls 
Please. 

_ MARKETING _ 

DIREaOR 

MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS 

Newly  created  position  for  creative  pro¬ 
fessional  with  significant  agency  print 
media  experience. 

You'll  lead  our  external  communica¬ 
tions  efforts  in  developing  and  imple¬ 
menting  creative  platforms  to  com¬ 
petitively  position  the  company  in  all 
marketing  efforts,  plus  supervise  our 
creative  staff. 

If  you  possess  excellent  written/oral 
communication  and  team  building 
skills;  extensive  knowledge  of  graphic 
design  with  Macintosh  hardware/ 
software  expertise;  exposure  to  key 
aspects  of  media  buying;  and  some 
radio  and  TV  experience  -  look  into  this 
career  opportunity! 

We  value  diversity  in  our  workforce 
and  encourage  those  of  diverse  back¬ 
grounds  to  apply.  We  promote,  support 
and  maintain  a  drug  free  environment 
through  pre-employment  drug  screen¬ 
ing. 

For  consideration,  please  FAX  your 
resume  with  salary  history  to:  S. 
Marinelli,  Human  Resources,  (914) 
696-81 74  or  mail  to: 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers 
One  Gannett  Drive 
White  Plains,  NY  10604 


MARKETING  DIREQOR 

Established  trade  publisher  needs  expe¬ 
rienced  direct  marketer  with  pub¬ 
lishing/conventions  background. 
Budgeting,  staff  management,  creativity 
and  B.A.  required.  PC  proficient  includ¬ 
ing  desktop  publishing.  Salary,  bene¬ 
fits,  profit  sharing,  401 K.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirement  to  VP/COO, 
VRN,  P.O.  Box  17209,  Clearwater,  FL 
34622. 


_ SALES _ 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for  an 
aggressive  Classified  Sales  Manager  to 
join  a  growing  company.  Please  send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  NEWS 
LEADER,  INC.,  PO  Box  1999,  Sulphur, 
LA  70664. 


Man  is  a  knot,  a  web,  a  mesh  into 
which  relationships  are  tied.  Only 
those  relationships  matter. 

Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1995 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-$8.20  per  line 

2  weeks-$7.25  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-$6.35  per  line,  per  issue, 

4  weeks-$5.45  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  Hne 

2  weeks-$3.40  per  line,  per  Issue. 

3  weeks-S2,86  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  os  on  oddttlonol  line  in  copy.  Count  os  on  odditlonol  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATiONS. 

Deadiine:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  C  ASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface.  Illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  ctKirged 
the  following  rates  per  column  Inch,  per  Insertion:  1  time,  $100;  2  to  5  times,  $95 
6  to  13  times,  $90;  14  to  26  times  $85;  27  to  52  times  $80.  8  point  minimum  on 
dispiay  text  set  up  by  E8(P. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  availabie  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  os  they  are  received. 


Name 


Company. 

Address _ 

City _ 


State_ 
Zip _ 


Phone. 


Classification 


Authorized  Signature. 
Copy _ 


Credit  Card  # . 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


Exp. 


EditorS’Publisher 


1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

NATIONALLY-KNOWN,  profit-minded 
publisher.  Published  weeklies,  daily, 
shoppers,  magazines,  trade  &  business 
journals.  Recently  started  paper.  Are 
looking  to  slow  down?  Also  could 
paper.  (708)  262-1440. 

CIRCULATION 

PROFESSIONAL  Circulator  New  York 
City  and  suburbs.  Available  (or  Market¬ 
ing  Services  on  a  contractual  or  employ¬ 
ment  basis.  (516)  588-2735. 

COLUMNIST 

INTERNET/WORLD  WIDE  WEB 
Award-winning  TV  columnist  for  10- 
plus  years  at  Pulitzer-winning  San 
Francisco-area  daily  moving  over  to 
cover  most  important  new  beat  to 
emerge  in  many  years.  I'm  launching 
lively,  user-friendly  syndicated  overview 
column  on  Internet,  tne  Web,  CD-ROM, 
etc.  I'm  ideally  situated  near  the  Silicon 
Valley,  5  minutes  from  key  Web 
juncture.  Coverage  exclusive  in  your 
area.  Don't  be  Iot  behind.  Syndicate 
inquiries  also  welcome.  William  A. 
Mann  707-887-7795,  or  e-mail 
newsmanndnbn.com 

EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  WRITER  (7+  years  with 
Sunday  Magazirte  of  metro  daily)  seeks 
challenge  and  longevity  with  small- 
medium  market  in  rural  setting.  Clips 
on  request.  (910)  722-7585. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  cutting-edge  arts 
writer/edilor  (or  major  daily  seeks  key 
post  with  medium  to  large  sized  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Box  07270,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

LAPSED  XOURNAUST  -  Former  feature 
writer/columnist  seeks  return  to  byline 
after  mini-career  in  high-tech.  Published 
novelist,  outstanding  clips.  I'll  tell  the 
stories  and  sing  the  songs.  Mid-sized 
daily,  coastal  zones  or  southwest.  (614) 
799-2775. _ 

All  fear  is  bondage. 

Unknown 


EDITORIAL 

SAVVY  SCRIBE 

Full-time  local  news,  features  correspon¬ 
dent  (or  Top  10  daily  and  columnist  (or 
city  magazine  seeks  staff  job  on  metro 
daily  or  magazine.  Past  beats  include 
politics,  immigrants,  food,  the  arts.  Will 
move  anywhere.  Reply:  PO  Box 
391 102,  Cambridge,  MA  021 39. 

SPORTS  WRITER  with  2  years  of  expe- 
rierKe  covering  Division  I  College  beat. 
Looking  to  move  on  to  bigger  and  bet- 
ter.  Rob  (614)  592-1986. _ 

Sports  Copy  Editor  and/or  Horse  Race 
Writer.  Pro,  46,  seeks  return  to  news¬ 
papers.  10  years  Daily  Racing  Form 
columnist.  1 1  years  on  dailies  doing 
slotwork  to  reporting.  4  years  Track 
publicity.  Box  07274,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

VERSATILE  Connecticut-based  writer/ 
editor  with  15  years  of  newspaper 
experience  available  for  freelance 
assignments.  Reply  to  Box  07295, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

VERSATILE  journalist  with  nine  years 
editing/reporting  experience  in  sports/ 
news  seeks  leadership  role  at  smaller 
daily  or  editing  role  at  major  daily. 
Fluent  in  Spanish.  Call  Michael  (602) 
326-7575. 

FREELANCE 

Washington-based  reporter  wonts 
additional  freelance  work.  Call  (703) 
330-8178 _ 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

SUPERVISOR,  foreman,  pressman. 
Goss  Urbanite/Harris/(joss  Com¬ 
munity.  Mechanical  and  Supervisory 
experience.  25  years.  Zone  2.  (203) 
283-6265. 

PRODUCT10N/TKH 

PRODUaiON  DIREaOR  experienced 
all  areas  including  technical,  automa¬ 
tion,  labor,  seeks  same.  Box  07285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


by  Will  Fitzgerald  and  Paul  Sloca 


WHEN  A  COLLEAGUE  IS  ARRESTED 


AS  REPORTERS  FOR  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  we  have 
covered  routine  arrest-and-trial  stories. 
On  the  morning  of  June  8,  1994,  how¬ 
ever,  we  found  ourselves  propelled  into 
a  situation  for  which  no  amount  of 
training  or  experience  could  have  pre¬ 
pared  us. 

On  that  morning,  Michael  Frazier, 
Life  and  Style  editor  for  the  Oak 
Ridger,  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
attempted  murder.  We  reported  the 
story.  Michael  was  our  friend  and  co¬ 
worker. 

The  situation  became  even  more 
bizarre  because  the  alleged  crime  had 
all  the  elements  of  a  bad  soap  opera: 
Michael,  who  was  married,  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  attempting  to  murder  the  hus¬ 
band  of  his  illicit  lover  while  the  man 
was  sleeping.  Michael  had  just  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  for  a  feature  story  he 
had  written  about  the  couple  and  their 
retarded  daughter.  He  was  music  direc¬ 
tor  of  a  Knoxville  church;  his  alleged 
lover  sang  in  the  choir. 

We  knew  it  would  be  a  big  story,  but 
none  of  us  anticipated  the  national  at- 

Fitzgerald  and  Sloca  are  reporters  for  the 
Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 
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tention  it  would  receive.  Nor  did  any 
of  us  envision  becoming  part  of  the 
story  ourselves.  As  we  struggled  to 
cope  with  the  shock  of  this  news  about 
our  friend,  we  found  ourselves  being 
interviewed  by  news  organizations 
ranging  from  the  highly  respected  to 
the  totally  trashy. 

We  were  assigned  to  cover  the  story 
and  deal  with  the  situation. 

This  is  how  we  handled  it. 

Fitzgerald: 

1  heard  the  story  on  the  radio  as  1 
was  coming  to  work.  The  Knox  Coun¬ 
ty  Sheriff’s  Office  had  arrested  a 
Michael  Frazier  for  the  attempted  mur¬ 
der  of  his  lover’s  husband.  It  never 


Frazier  had  been  arrested  for  trying  to 
kill  a  man.  It  was  amusing.  A  person 
with  the  same  name  as  a  co-worker.  I 
and  a  few  of  the  people  in  the  news¬ 
room  planned  to  write  a  little  message 
on  Michael’s  desk  as  a  joke. 

It  was  no  joke. 

Michael  was  late  for  work.  But, 
again,  we  thought  it  was  all  in  jest. 
Still,  when  we  turned  on  the  morning 
news,  I  saw  my  co-worker,  in  a  Phan' 
tom  of  the  Opera  T-shirt.  It  was 
Michael,  all  right. 

Fitzgerald: 

Our  editor,  Jim  Campbell,  pointed 
to  me  and  told  me  to  get  a  story  for 
that  day’s  paper.  As  an  evening  daily. 


We  knew  it  would  be  a  big  story,  but  none  of  us 
anticipated  the  national  attention  it  would  receive. 
Nor  did  any  of  us  envision  becoming  part  of  the 
story  ourselves. 


dawned  on  me  this  could  be  the 
Michael  Frazier  who  worked  two  desks 
away  from  me  every  day.  He  had  been 
at  work  just  the  day  before.  Actually,  I 
chuckled  a  little  at  the  news,  thinking 
the  coincidence  about  the  names 
would  amuse  him. 

When  I  arrived  at  work,  several  peo¬ 
ple  were  watching  the  local  news  on 
television.  I  remained  skeptical  until 
the  newscast  showed  a  tape  of  Michael 
in  handcuffs  being  taken  into  custody. 
No  question  about  it. 

For  a  few  minutes,  the  staff  was  in 
shock.  Michael  is  a  talented,  witty, 
soft-spoken  man  in  his  early  30s.  By 
general  consensus,  he  was  the  most 
talented  writer  on  the  staff.  He  is  a 
lover  of  the  opera  and  the  theater,  in¬ 
telligent  and  well-read.  What  could 
have  happened? 

Sloca: 

At  first,  I  thought  it  was  a  joke.  My 
wife,  Teresa,  called  me  that  morning. 
She  said  some  person  named  Michael 


our  deadline  was  only  three  hours 
away,  so  I  had  little  time  to  get  more 
than  the  basics. 

Michael  had  been  arrested  in  Knox 
County,  but  our  paper  is  in  Anderson 
County,  so  we  have  few  contacts  in  the 
Knox  County  sheriff’s  department. 
The  jail  is  27  miles  from  our  office,  so  1 
phoned  the  department  spokesman 
and  asked  him  to  give  me  what  he  had. 

He  read  details  from  the  report.  Rob 
Whedbee,  a  Knoxville  insurance 
agent,  claimed  that  he  awoke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  find  a  man 
standing  over  him  with  a  knife.  The 
man  attempted  to  stab  him,  Whedbee 
said,  but  he  dodged  the  blow,  and  the 
two  struggled  in  the  dark. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  assailant 
ran  out  of  the  house  and  into  the  dri¬ 
veway.  Whedbee  turned  on  a  garage 
light,  revealing  his  attacker  for  the  first 
time.  He  said  he  recognized  the  man  as 

(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  45) 
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Convention  Issue 
April  22 

Deadlines  —  Space:  4/7  Copy:  4/1 1 


Distributed  at  the  convention,  atten¬ 
dees  refer  to  this  issue  time  and  again 
for  the  calendar  of  events,  daily  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  “Who’s  Staying  Where” 
directory  which  helps  attendees  stay  in 
touch  with  each  other  during  the  con¬ 
vention. 

This  circulation  at  the  convention  is  in 
addition  to  our  regular  readership  of 
more  than  83,000.  Everyone  wants  to 
know  who’s  going  to  be  there  -  atten¬ 
dees  and  speakers  -  and  what  will  be 
the  issues  discussed. 


Post-convention  Issue 
April  29 

Deadlines  —  Space:  4/19  Copy:  4/21 

Our  complete  coverage  of  convention 
speeches,  sessions,  meetings  and  work¬ 
shops  makes  this  a  must-read  issue  for 
everyone  in  the  industry.  Our  writers 
and  editors  will  be  reporting  direct  from 
the  meeting  site.  Attendees  will  be 
looking  for  recaps  and  summaries  of 
meetings  missed.  Publishing,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  executives  who  were 
not  at  the  convention  will  want  to  be 
apprised  of  all  that  transpired  to  find 
out  what  the  future  course  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  to  be. 


If  you  want  newspaper  publishers 
and  other  industry  decision-makers  to 
recognize  you,  be  sure  to  be  in  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Convention  issues  of  E&P! 

Contact  your  local  E&P  sales  represen¬ 
tative  or  call  Advertising  Director  Steve 
Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380. 

Sales  Offices  ^ 

New  York  ...  2 1 2-675^380  ^ 

Chicago  ...  312-641-0041  ^ 

New  Orleans  .  .  .  504-386-9673 
Los  Angeles  . . .  310-373-3731 
San  Francisco  . . .  415-421-7950 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  NEWS  SERVICE  WELCOMES  TWO  NEW  CONTRIBUTORS 


The  Arizona  repubuc 


Charles  Barkley  is 
the  biggest  star  on  the 
team  -  and  The 
Arizona  Republic  and 
The  Phoenix  Gazette 
are  the  stars 

.  the 

The  morning 
'in^  f  Republic  brings  the 

-N;-^ 

Arizona. 

“Saving 

^  Arizona’s  Children” 

APME  s 
Story  of  the  Year  for 
two  years 
and  a  finalist  for  the 

1994  APME  Freedom  of  Information  Award. 

The  afternoon  Gazette  delivers  innovative  consumer  coverage  of 
computers,  hard-hitting  enterprise  on  local  issues  and  outstanding  pho¬ 
tos,  features  and  sports. 

The  Arizona  Republic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  —  look  for  these 
two  award-winning  papers  on  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  wire 
every  day. 
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Rn  Alima  Repubic  and  The  Phoenix  Gazette  join  nine  other  contributors  to  the  NYT  News  Service:  The  Boston  Globe,  Cox  Newspapers,  Fort  Worth  Sta^ 
Tihjram,  Heuit  Newspapers,  Kansas  (%  Star,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Seattle  Post-lnteii^fencer  and  the  23  dady  newspapers 
hr  nipi  states  that  «e  part  of  The  New  Yorh  Times  R^kmal  Newspaper  Group. 


For  Details,  contact  Peggy  Walsh  at  212-558-1927 


